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She aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 































New and Distinctive Color 
Effects in “Roof Design 


Y their rich softness of color and texture, 
Colorblende Shingles give to roofs a new 
and interesting distinction. And they are as 
fire-safe and practical as they are beautiful. 





Colorblende Shingles accurately indicate 
the quality of the whole Johns-Manville 
Roofing Line, which includes a fire-safe, 
economical roofing for every requirement. 


Transite Asbestos Shingles, lower in cost but 
equally durable—Asbestos Built-Up Roofing 
for flat roofs—Asbestos Ready Roofing for 
sloping roofs—Corrugated Asbestos Roofing 


for skeleton framing. Booklets on request. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 60 Large Cities 
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Plate I, Roof effect in autumn tones, secured by laying four shades of Conglomerate Brown and No. So Standard Red Shingles. 


© H. W. J-M Co. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























The ore atest music 
by the oreatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records 


Who are the greatest artists? 

The talented singers and instrumentalists who by 
reason of their superior artistry are famous the whole 
world over 

who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their ap- 
pearance on the opera and concert stage 

-who have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to 
carry their art to all the world and immortalize them 
for all time. 

Hear vour favorite musi 
play for vou any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest artists, and 
give you a copy of the Victor Record Catalog—the most complete cat- 
alog of music in all the world. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture 
Rec ords. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner ¢ I e Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


today at any Victor dealer's. He will gladly 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor 
upremacy 


*“Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 


Talking Machine Company designating the products of this 
Company only. The use of the word Vietrola upon or in the 
promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phono 
graph products is misleading and illega 











1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida © MCormack as SirEdgar inLucia 11 Tetrazzini as Lakme 16 Alda as Desdemona in Othello 
2 Melba as Marguerite inFaust 7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 12 Garrisonas Queenof Night inMagic Flute 17 Braslau as Marina in Bons Godounow 
3 Galli-Curci as Gilda m Rigoletto 8 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca 13 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 18 DeLuca as Figaro in Barber of Seville 
9 Homer as Amneris inAida 14 Calvé as Carmen 
5 Schumann tHeink as AzucenainTrwatore 10 Ruffo as Rigoletto 
21 Efrem Zimbalist 22 Jascha Heifetz 23 Maud Powell 


19 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
15 Journet as Mephistopheles inFaust 20 Mischa Elman 
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prices. 


As low as $113 at our “ direct-to-you”’ 
Ready-cut. Easily erected yourself. Shipped 


anywhere complete. Prompt delivery. High- 
est grade materials. 


Send for FREE book, ‘‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes 
with photos, prices and specifications. Write NOW! 


ordon-Van Tine Co. ory export 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back I0WA 











































GIVES ENDURING CHARM. 


. for our illustrated ~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes.Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
otherArtistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Gattoway TerrAC TTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 

ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
_ advise me where I can buy the following articles: 



















WURBER.............. NUMBER....____...... NUMBER........ 

NUMBER.............. NUMBER.._______. NUMBER............04. 
INA MEE. ...............2..2ccceccecccsnnonccnnccncscnccecncnenceenecncesncescecsccnecence 
STREET...............-....-.-----censoee--oesnnennoe -nnnsenonennne pone onnennesenee sees 
CITY. . Jl a 















To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph 











We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ 
SERVICE, USING COUPON PRINTED BELOw. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address— ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 PARK St., BOSTON. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy 
articles mentioned in these columns; please do not send 
money or stamps for such purpose. 


T one of the best lace shops they are show- 

ing hand-made Irish picot edging that is 
fine and beautifully made and costs only 9 
cents a yard. It is always useful to trim 
towels, doilies, pillows and many useful things 
for the house, and this is a good opportunity 
to acquire some. [387] 


CLEVER young artist has designed 

some of the most original character dolls 
shown for many a day. The dolls are all 
made by hand, with jointed arms and legs and 
lovely worsted hair, and no two faces are 
painted alike. There is Peter Pan, Little Boy 
Blue, Red Riding Hood, Snow White and The 
Dwarf, Golden Locks, the most wonderful 
old Mariner, and Bluebeard and Fatima. 
It would seem as if any child would love to 
pick out its favorite from such a great assort- 
ment. They are priced at $3.50. [388] 


O many of our knitters know that woolen 

socks should be put on a form and 
stretched wet before use? Flat wooden sock 
forms are being made for the purpose; one 
with a soldier in khaki and another with a 
sailor boy at the top. They cost $1 each. 


[389] 


MALL Awage ware vases in the shape of 
graceful baskets with high handles come 
in lovely shades of blue, yellow or lavender 
and cost only 70 cents. [390] 


THE Lincoln Imp is a cute littledoor knocker. 
He is made of brass and looks very impish, 
as if he might enjoy knocking on the door 
himself just to annoy the occupant of the 
room. He is very popular, too. He costs 
75 cents. [391] 
T is very difficult to get pewter just now, and 
a great many of the shops are not attempt- 
ing to carry it, but we have found one place 
in Boston where a full line is on order. 
There are all kinds of tableware: pitchers, 
platters, cups and saucers, finger bowls, in- 
dividual salts and flat ware, at prices ranging 
from $1.50 up, and any stvle or size can be 
made to order. Pewter lends itself particu- 
larly well to the old Colonial designs and to 
those who are fond of this quaint and, at 
present, rare tableware, the name of this little 
Boston shop will be welcome. [392] 
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New Dress Cottons 

for Spring 

and Summer 1918 

[XN anticipation of the demand for Cotton 
fabrics, which will be greater than ever be- 

fore, we hav e secured from the foremost manu- 


facturers in France, Switzerland, and Great 
Britain the choicest products of their looms, 


4 
| 
| 


French Crépes in new printed or woven 
effects. Organdies from Switzerland in plain 
shades, Self-Stripes, Checks and Plaids. 
French and English Voiles, every shade desired, 
printed or woven effectsin pleasing color combinations. 
Swisses from St. Gall, White Grounds with Dots of 
color, or colored goods with White or 
contrasting Dots. Ecru with White, 
or all White, in almost endless variety. 


Samples are now ready and may be 
had on request. 


James McCutcheon &Co. ®&<S3 
5th Ave., 34th & 33d Sts.,N. Y. 7,.7°% 4 
“SANITARY 


HESS BAHT LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess In 
wall or to hang outside. Send for ill illus- 
trated circular. 


The acai Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chiesss 
Medicine Cabinet M akers of Steel Furnaces. Free B 


Big a 50 Offer—K EITH’S 


The magazine for Home 
builders, the recognized au- 
thority on planning, building! 
and decorating Artistic 
Homes. 



































Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
On all news-stands 25c copy. 
Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 
KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 


130 Plans of Bungalows | 75 5P lans estg. below oe. 







104 Plans estg. below 3000. s oF 

1235 ** * $4000. 100 “ Cement and Sick. 
45 « “ 6 $5000. 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 
KEITH'S, 979 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








SUN ROOM FIGURES 


in FAIENCE 
FOUNTAINS, TILES AND POTTERY 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI OHIO 














“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 


showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned 

practical homes, ranging in price from $3000) 

to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 

clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 

Ican aap you solve yest building problems. 
CHAS. B. WATE 


RHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 
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THE MORE YOU KNOW ABOUT 


BOGALWSA 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


EXTRA DENSE 
LONG-LEAF PINE 


(“THERE’S A DIFFERENCE’’) 


THE MORE YOU’LL REALIZE THE VALUE TO 
YOU OF INSISTINGONIT. “BOGALUSA BY NAME.” 
“BOGALUSA”’is the name BY ae TO BUY the BEST 
LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS 


FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, specify “BOGALUSA” 
~it’s your guarantee. Unle Ss you can identify the lumber 








Ss, 


WAS 








” delivered as real’ Bogalusa”’ you’ llrefuseitas ‘not per order.” 


WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still leaves us time to 
take an interestin YOU.) Get the Bogalusa Book. (FREE. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., 1609 4th Ave., Bogalusa, La, 


BOGALWSA 


F you in 
tend to 
build and 
wish your 
new home 
to be differ- 
ent from the 
common 
place and 
expressive 
of your in 
dividua lity, 
you will be 
interested 
in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two publications 
described here. ‘‘Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, 
descriptions and estimates, for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES” containing perspectives and scale 
floor plans, of designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by 
express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 
and they wil] have earnest consideration. Plans furnished for the alteration 
of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles, Fireproof dwellings a 
specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection. 
Address EB. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 











CASEMENT WINDOWS 


are the most artistic windows 
made. They will stay where you 
want them if you use 


Wilkins Casement Adjusters 
Safe, noiseless, convenient. Easy to 
use with screens. 

Write for P ie and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
— charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 
Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 
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N a choice specialty shop where reproduc- 


tions in plaster are made, two chubby 
little babies are perched on a shelf. One is 
called the “Reading Baby” and the other 
the ‘Beating Time” baby. Both sit with 
knees crossed, one with a book on his knee 
and the other with hand raised. They are 
moderately priced at $1.50 each. [393] 


AVENPORT ends are new 
turn a couch into a good-looking davenport 
which may be piled up with pillows for day 
time, making it almost the same as a day bed. 


They fit around the ends of the couch and 
may be stained or painted any color. Stained 
they cost $7.75. Enamel finish the price is 


26-inch couch. 
widths and 
[394] 


$9.50. These prices are for a 
They may be ordered different 
are priced accordingly. 


UT crackers and picks have at last realized 
that they must be painted to be up to date. 
They come with a Spanish peasant china 
bowl and look very attractive with handles 
painted some gay color to harmonize with the 
bowl. The set is priced at $3. [395] 


OT dish mats about seven inches in diam- 
eter made of the long needle Florida pine 
are convenient for hot teapots and dishes and 
will protect the polished table. They are 
prettily braided and cost only 45 cents. [396] 


PE RHAPS some of our readers who have 

time to spare from their knitting would 
enjoy doing a bit of cross-stitch worsted work 
for a chair, pillow, stool or fire screen. To 
buy the finished article is quite expensive 
but the canvas stamped in colors costs only 
$1.25 and it is a good way to use up odd bits 
of wool. One design is of conventional butter- 
flies and the other has a gorgeous peacock in 
the centre and designs in each corner. [397] 


UGS, runners and pillow tops are being 

woven on hand looms by a clever artist at 
New Hope, Pa., in gharming style and in won- 
derful color combinations. Table runners or 
scarfs are $8.50. There is a 15-inch square in 
an unusual butterfly design for $9. And the 
rugs come in a multitude of color schemes; a 
27 x 54 inch size for $8.50. The colors are 
exquisitely blended and the result is quite 
the most artistic seen for some time. Any 
color scheme will be carried out to order. 


[398] 


LOWERS made of shells are about the 
newest things for fish bowls. The shells 
are cleverly made to represent a four- or six- 
petal flower. The largest size flower of 
shaded shells cost 75 cents and the small 
flower, all white, is whose at 50 cents. 399] 
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DaANERSK FuR- 
NITURE has 
been planned 
to filla very 
definite human 
need—the crav- 
ing for individuality in form and color. 
It possesses the greatest possible interest 
and charm in proportion to its cost because 
each piece is finished for the one who buys it. 











Our whole equipment of factories, fabric depart- 

ment and upholstery shop is organized to give rapid 

service in working out lovely interiors for single 

rooms or the whole house direct with our customers. 

Consultation and advice given without obligation. 
Purchase direct from the maker 


Write to-day for our valuable Catalogue “E- 
or call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


Kapil, Fireless Cooker 


’ Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman's duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 

Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 

Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 

back if not satisfactory. Alu- 

minum-lined throughout. Full 
set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 93,Detroit, Mich. 


















HOME - MAKING 


NEW PROFESSION 


—a 100-page pe hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, 
ment, etc. 

etc. Bulletins: 
Cent Meals,’’1l0c.; 


Am. School of Home Economics, 


Manage- 
For home-makers, ‘teachers, dietitians, matrons, 

‘Free Hand Cooking,”’ 10c.; ‘‘Food Values,’’10c. ; ‘* Five- 
‘The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances, "ide. 


511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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‘5 ~ Help Save the Song Birds 


The song birds will prove a very 
great asset in the present war. 
They destroy the insects and save 
millions of bushels of grain 
annually. 

It is your duty to protect them, furnish 









so Foi no sygand them homes for raising their young this 
4-room press, spring. You will be repaid a thousand 
Wren = shingles, foid. They will free your grounds and 
House copper garden from insects and pests and glad- 


Cc ir 
it: Tiovpuier teens uitietinda ven 2utiful songs. 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 


for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want 
—simply put up a Dodson house and they'll come back 
year after year. FREE Bird Book sent on request, illus- 
trating Dodson line, giving prices. Also beautiful colored 
bird picture free. Write today to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


President, American Audubon Association 


703 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, III. 


Dodson’s Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these grain eating pests. Price Bo. 
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Home th: Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine | information pertaining 
| to ohn ACES and HEARTH 
1 FU NITURIE WRITE TODAY 
; Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 














fd BUNGALOW BOOKS 


With Economy Plans 
of California Homes 
— noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
** Representative Cal. Homes ’”’ 
53 Plans, $2500 to $7000 — 60c 
** West Coast Bungalows ’” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500 — 60c 


* Little Bungalows " 
PECIAL $1.50 OFFER 


40 Plans, $500 to $2000 —40c 
Send $1.50 for all 3 books and get book of 


75 special plans, also Garage plans............ FREE 


Money back if not satisfied 


E. W. Stillwell & Co., Architects, 669 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE WATCH DOG 
OF THE COAL PILE 


T keeps the furnace always within bounds. It pre- 

vents the heating plant from burning up more coal 
thanis actually needed to keep a uniform, even, health- 
ful temperature throughout the house. 


MeAgINNEAPROLIS” 
"MM HEAT REGULATOR 


automatically controls the drafts and dampers day and 
night. Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant, 
burning coal or gas. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


Write for Booklet. 





MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 











ely ISTIC hand-blocked views of all sorts 

of interesting and quaint places have re- 
cently been made by a young artist who uses 
a process of her own invention. The work 
is all done by hand and it is difficult to distin- 
guish them from genuine water colors. There 
is a charming old house and garden with its 
lovely colored flowers Which anybody would 
appreciate and many other bits of scenery 
equally as attractive. These may be pur- 
chased, unmounted, for only $1. Her genuine 
water colors sell from $5 up. [400] 


URKISH bath towels with wash cloths to 

match come in lovely shades of pink, blue 
or peach color. The towels are $1.35 and 
the wash cloths 20 cents. A monogram for 
the towel will be designed for 60 cents and 
one letter on the wash cloth will be stamped for 
5 cents. The letters may be embroidered in 
solid color to match and are effective out- 
lined in black. [401] 

NUSUALLY attractive Colonial shape 

glass wine bottles seen in an exclusive 
shop have stoppers decorated with small hand 
modeled lemons, strawberries or bunches of 
grapes in natural colors. The shape of the 
bottle is very graceful and the glass not too 
thick and clumsy. The price is $2. [402] 


INEN covers for hot toast, biscuits or rolls 

all stamped with scalloped edge and cross- 
stitched design to be embroidered may be 
purchased for only 55 cents, and perhaps the 
work would be a little change from the con- 
stant knitting all our women are doing. The 
embroidery cotton is 7 cents a ball. [403] 


ITTLE white china storks with black legs 
look well standing in a Japanese flower 
bowl. Some have heads erect and others are 
bending down, but they are all gracefully 
modeled and look very natural. They cost 
40 cents apiece or 75 cents a pair. [404] 


Now is the time to watch bulbs grow so we 

may have some early spring flowers to 
brighten our rooms. Vases of clear, dark 
blue, amber, green or bright blue glass, about 
six inches high may be purchased, with any 
desired bulb, for only 50 cents. [405] 


House BEAUTIFUL subscriber offers for sale 

the following antiques of which photo- 
graphs and full descriptions will be furnished 
by the owner on request: a pair of old brass 
andirons at $35, with shovel and tongs at $10; 
an antique sewing table, $35, and ottoman, $8; 
a few old blue plates at $3 each and a pewter 
teapot at the same price; an old mahogany 
tray, $10, and work box, $2. eos} 
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English Casements 


are ideal win- 
dows for mod- 
ern houses 
when Ameri- 
canized by our 
adjusters. 
They operate 
the sash with- 
out disturbing 
: Ss screens, storm 
The “BULL-DOG” Adjuster Sash or cur- 
tains. 
Our beautifully illustrated booklet tells why 
all the windows in your house should be case- 
ments. It’s invaluable to home builders. 
So just postalize. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 











Pre STEPHENSON ASH BARREL 

aS = TRUCK 

| Wheels your ashes up or down stairs. Our Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 

Barrels cost less. Underground Garbage Receivers —seven styles. 
Send for our catalogue on each. It will ney you. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stueco. Nota paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part ‘of the w all, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings—Technical Paints 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For advertising rates and 


particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Three Park Street - - ~ Boston, Mass. 
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eee ——S ADEIRA hand-embroidered linen pillow i 
Better Roofs and Sheet Metal Work cases for lingerie or baby pillows are The Charm of the Fire Place 


. on your home is assured by using reasonably priced at a W ell-known specialty _ depends much upon your selection of articles — 
ae shop. A plain one with scalloped edge is for the hearth. 
Look for the K e' indic A . 1” —_ . 
cheat ape ogg » ger sree ire a a priced at $1.35. The same slip with the word _ Great changes and improvements have occurred as to 
materials, designs, styles, finish and workmanship. 


“Baby” in eyelet work is $1.49, and another 
- - It is our desire to fully inform you as to what is now 


be. ww 

| PER rR ste with a design in each corner and a basket in = available so that you may not be restricted by such 
: } he ce sr ic | rg a = inadequate assortments,—if any,—as are shown in 
| the center is only $1.39. [407] E > local stores. 

| =——— E Whether ready for a single piece,—or for a complete 
> | = outfit, we urge selection with a view to a finally har- 
} | = monized whole. This is important! 

SALT and pepper boxes are now being shown 


Hsu. 





; and Roofing Tin | in aluminum enamelled in white or ivory, i Fire Place Fixtures 
2 with gay flowere sions | sink » Throat Dampers Basket Grates Ash Traps Gas Logs 
The copper steel alloy gives , durability th gay flowered designs in pink, blue and . Seek Sereens, Fendws Andiens ire Teel 


Wood Holders Coal Hods 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The strong Chinese feeling in this conventionalized design is emphasized by the colors employed—gray-blue on a deep blue ground, 
the bold touches of yellow and brown in the border completing the unusual and decorative effect. 


Seamless Axminster Rugs 


designed to meet special requirements as to size, shape, pattern and coloring. 


They are made to order in any length and in any width up to 30 feet, 
without seams, as well as in odd shapes to conform to architectural irregular- 
ities in floor plans. We prepare a design and coloring to harmonize perfectly 
with the decorative scheme of which the Rug is to be a part. 


Full particulars and prices upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
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THE next number is our Garden Number. We are particularly 

fond of Garden Numbers because we are particularly fond of 
gardens. Nowadays almost everybody is fond of gardens because 
almost everybody had a garden last summer and you can’t have a 
garden and take care of it without growing fond of it, any more than 
you can take a baby-in-a-basket from your doorstep to your hearth- 
stone on a stormy evening without becoming so interested in it that 
you will sit up all night in order to waylay the first milkman who 
comes sleepily banging through the empty street. 

But you must take care of the garden really to love it and there- 
fore to get from it the very best tasting vegetables you ever put in 
your mouth and to pick flowers with fairer color and sweeter fra- 
grance than ever bloomed in any other spot. 

Some people seem to think that taking care of a garden is a pretty 
big undertaking, and so it is, if you let the garden get ahead of you, 
—weeds certainly do enjoy life just as much as if they were of some 
use in the world, and a grown-up weed has a genius for bobbing 
up serenely—we know that the only way to put “pussly’’ out 
of business is to throw it on top of a stone wall in the heat of the 
noonday sun. It’s easy enough to keep up with your garden if you 
have the right tools, and use them. A hand cultivator makes 
gerdtening 9 much like a morning walk with the baby carriage. 
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W ith Our | Readers 


In the March number there begins a series of the best articles on 
taking care of a garden that we ever read, because they are by a 
woman who has taken care of the same garden for thirty-five years, 
literally taken care of it, even to digging, and spraying, and rolling 
a lawn, and who has found out by experience just what are the right 
tools for every garden need and, especially, what are the right tools 
for a woman to use. Next summer will see an army of women 
gardeners, and Mrs. Norris’s advice, her loving perseverance and her 
equal success with flowers, fruits and vegetables will help many a 
new gardener. And why not have fruits and flowers along with the 
vegetables even if we do call our gardens “‘ War Gardens”? Man does 
not live by bread alone and the beauty of flowers feeds his spirit. Then, 
too, with flowers to tend, you'll not be so apt to feel like the man who 
welcomed the first frost because that meant the end of hoeing “soup 
vegetables.” There are plenty of flowers that aren’t too proud to 
be happy right out in the vegetable garden—in fact, sweet peas and 
dahlias seem to prefer it. 

\nother thing:—if you don’t receive your House BEAUTIFULS on 
time, it’s because the transportation of mail—especially second class 
matter—has to be made secondary to the transportation of food 
supplies, coal, and munitions. But even so, you are sure to get 
your Garden Number before the ground is fit to plough. 
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Drawing by Emily B. Waite 
AN OLD COLONIAL DOORWAY IN NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
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PAINTING THE OUTSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


A Few Practical 
nent Value to 


Points of Perma- 
Owners of Houses 


By C. MATLACK PRICE 








N the matter of house paints for 
exterior use, perhaps the time- 
honored saying that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing”’ does not 
apply. Even a little knowledge 
may save many expensive mistakes 
in house painting, and a complete 
knowledge could be obtained only 
through a thorough study of the 
chemistry of pigments and oils, 
amplified by extensive laboratory 

testsandexperiments. And, if one were bent upon doing the thing 
thoroughly and acquiring first-hand knowledge, many of these 
experiments would involve exposing a trial bit of painted wood 
to the weather for three or four years, in order to observe its 

condition at the end of this time. Most of us would find this a 

little trying to our patience and so, in this age of a wonderful 

diversity of ready-made things, we turn with feelings of con- 
fidence or misgiving, according to our individual temperaments, 
toward the ready-made house paint. 

Nor, because it is ready-made, must we carelessly suppose that 
its use is as simple as that of another well-known canned product 
to which, we are told, we need only “add hot water and serve.” 
The reason for this lies not so much in the difficulties presented by 
the paint itself, but in the many conditions of its application which, 
if not recognized and observed, will inevitably result in disaster. 

Today, few painters mix their own paints, for the process 
is a laborious one, and neither more economical nor other- 
wise preferred to the use of a reliable ready-mixed paint. Be- 
fore the days of ready-mixed paint, the principal materials 
used were white lead and linseed oil, which, even when skilfully 
mixed, do not make an ideal paint. This is because of the 
tendency of the lead to “powder’’ and “chalk,” a tendency 
corrected in modern prepared paints by the addition of pure 
zinc. The use of zinc, also, produces a whiter paint, and when 
used with lead makes a mixture which assimilates the pigments 
of colored paints more readily, as well as allowing of the presence 
of more linseed oil to the gallon. And pure linseed oil is one of 
the most important of all paint ingredients. 

To go into the proportions in which zinc, lead and linseed oil 
are used in house paints, however, could be of but little value 
to the non-professional painter, and the purpose of this article 
is to impart a few bits of simple but important advice on the 
use of paint, rather than upon its making. In reliable mixed 
paints, the proportions of the three principal ingredients have 
been determined by years of highly specialized experimenting, 
and may, therefore, be accepted as of fixed quantity, and as the 
result of far more chemical and practical knowledge than could 

ever be acquired by the amateur. 



































It must not be taken for granted that any and all mixed paints 
are good, and there are practical and logical reasons why it is 
wisest to choose only the reliable and well-known brands, the 
importance of their names guaranteeing the same integrity of 
manufacture which gave the name its place in the public demand. 

There are certain practical considerations involved in the 
application of paints however, which would, if ignored, make 
good results impossible with the finest paint in the world, and 
though these points are familiar to all professional painters, it 
is doubtful, if the amateur is sufficiently familiar with them to 
challenge an incompetent workman, or to do even a small 
“job of painting” himself. As a matter of fact, odd bits of 
painting about a country place are as interesting, for manual 
diversion, as gardening, and if it were not generally regarded as 
being no less a specialized trade than bricklaving, there might 
be more amateur painters. 

But to proceed with the substance of our question 1n hand, 
let us assume that we have the paint, selected on the strength 
of its maker’s reputation and prominence. We have seen 
houses, not old, with paint flaked off, blistered, uneven, worn 
thin in places, or cracked, and, looking at the cans which con- 
tain the about-to-be coating of our house, we may feel dark 
misgivings and fears, wondering which particular blemish will 


appear in our own finished work. It is more to the point, how-. 


ever, to look carefully at the surface which is about to receive 
the paint, for most defects in painting come from the application 
upon a surface which would make an unsatisfactory result a fore- 
gone conclusion. Even experts have said that a mediocre paint, 
carefully applied to a properly prepared surface, will give better 
results than a good paint, carelessly applied to an improperly 
prepared surface. 

Painting surfaces are of two kinds, new and old; wood which 
has never been touched by pigment and wood which has been 
painted at some previous time. Let us first consider the new 
surface. Green or pitchy lumber, not thoroughly seasoned, or 
with an undue amount. of. resin in: its make-up will not take 
paint well. Nor will wood the surface of which is wet or frosty. 
The desirable conditidn is wood which is thoroughly dry, with 
the work done under moderate temperature—and a wood re- 
garded as an excellent base for paint is white pine, because of 
its freedom from resinous knots or streaks. 

It should, be obvious that paint, a material made to shed 
water, can have no affinity with water, and must therefore fail 
to enter into, or adhere to wood which contains water. Resin- 
ous woods, or woods in which the seasoning process has failed 
to expel all the sap, require special treatment in the priming 
coat. 

This first, or priming coat should be regarded always as the. 
most important coat of paint applied, because it is the foundation 
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of the other coats, and is preservative 
rather than protective. If the priming 
coat is of inferior quality, or poorly 
applied, the success of the second and 
third coats is seriously jeopardized, if 
not definitely foredoomed to failure. 
In some cases people have made the 
obviously short-sighted mistake of re- 
garding the priming coat as a thing of 
little importance, since the finishing 
coats cover it up. It would be quite 
as illogical to put in careless, insecure 
foundations for a great stone building 
under a delusion that, since the founda- 
tion will be hidden below grade, it need 
not be very seriously considered. It is 
generally conceded that the workman- 
ship and ability of a painter are best 
and most quickly judged from an 
observation of the care with which he 
applies the priming coat and the quality 
of paint he uses. 

Primers are mixed according to the 
kind of wood on which they are to be 
used; with benzol for such resinous 
woods as cypress; with spirits of tur- 
pentine or petroleum for hard, close- 
grained woods. Two ingredients, 
sometimes used but of the utmost 
importance to avoid in all priming 
work, are yellow ochre and boiled 








Criminal neglect. Were it not for the 
fact that most Colonial and Early Ameri- 
can houses were built of staunch white 
pine, much beautiful Georgian detail 
would have perished entirely. It is hard 
to believe that so fine an old doorway 
should be allowed to go unpainted. 
























In the matter of second and third 
coats, called “top coats,” certainly 
two in addition to the priming coat 
are far preferable to one, even though 
the initial cost be greater. The object 
of painting is to preserve the sub- 
stance painted and to protect it from 
the ever-destructive elements, and if 
one stops to consider that three coats 
of paint form an armor which is but 
one one-hundred-and-fiftieth of an 
inch thick, three coats must seem 
none too many. 

It is a serious mistake to allow too 
great an interval of time to elapse 
between the application of the prim- 
ing coat and the first protective coat. 
Priming paint, in the first place, is 
mixed to sink into the wood, fill its 
outer pores and then preserve it: it 
is not a “ veather paint,” and, pre- 
serving the wood, needs, in turn, to 
be protected by a heavier and pro- 
tective paint. In the second place, 
a priming coat long exposed without 
the first protective paint, besides its 
susceptibility to rapid decay, inevi- 
tably accumulates dirt which 
will render it an imperfect sur- 
face for subsequent coats. An 
interval even of a few months is 








One of the most individually local of 
Pennsylvania country house types is 
the revival of the pre-Revolutionary 
whitewashed farmhouse, though mod- 
ern ingenuity has improved upon the 
whitewash. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, 
Architects. 





























A cottage of this type, consisting almost entirely of roof, must depend 
for its color-scheme upon shingle stains. Mellor & Meigs, Architects. 


linseed oil; the first because it is rather greasy, does not dry 
quickly and possesses no chemical affinity for linseed oil; the 
second because of its tendency to dry out with a surface which 
is too smooth to take and hold the second coat. Even in the 
preparation of paint for the second coat of three-coat painting 
it is considered advisable to allow of drying with a flat surface 
which will better take the third coat, and for this purpose a 
little spirits of turpentine is generally used. 


Perhaps the ideal deep down in the heart of all of us is the little white cot- 
tage with green blinds. Such a cottage as this might be done with white 
paint or white creosote. Albro & Lindeberg, Architects. 


most unwise: to allow a priming coat to go unprotected through 
a winter will prove fatal to the success of the finished work. 
Woodwork which is covered with old paint should always be 
thoroughly prepared before a new) painting is applied, since 
nothing but a slovenly and imperfect result can come from an 
attempt to cover up old and flaking paint with new. All old 
painted surfaces should be thoroughly gone over with wire 
brushes, or scraped with broken glass or steel scrapers. A 
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problem is sometimes encoun- 
tered, especially in reclaimed 
farmhouses which are being re- 
modelled, when successive layers 
of old paint have combined to 
form a thick, lumpy coat which 
has filled the corners of all the 
mouldings so that the application 
of a fresh coat will only make 
matters worse. Here the best 
cure is burning off all the old 
paint and getting down to the 
original wood. This is done with 
a gasoline torch, and the surface 
thus obtained has been found an 


























An unusu- 
ally gracious 
house of the 
old South- 
ern type, its 
woodwork 
all finished 
with white 
creosote 
preparation. 
Hays 
Hoadley, 
Architects. 
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The painter need no longer 
burden himself with the tedious 
grinding of his own paints, or 
the scientific accuracy of the 
formulae for mixing, since these 
things are far more effectively 
done for him by special modern 
machinery and well equipped 
experimenting laboratories. 
Manufacturers of paint, further- 
more, have been at considerable 
care and expense to prepare 
detailed specifications and in- 
structions for users of their 
paints, since they fully appreciate 
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In the charming Pennsylvania 
adaptations of early local farm- 
house type, gleaming white trim 
is an essential. Where stonework 
or rough plastering is also to be 
white, creosote is often used. Duh- 
ring, Okie & Ziegler, Architects. 


excellent one to receive new 
paint, because of its thor- 
ough drying under the blast 
of heat from the torch. 
There are also chemically 
compounded “‘paint remov- 
ers” which are effective, and 
with which it is only neces- 
sary to make sure of the 














“4 An attractive real-estate cot- 
tage near Philadelphia, its side 
walls treated with rough plaster 
and creosote, its shingles and trim 
stained. Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, 
Architects. 


the importance of intelli- 
gent, competent and con- 
scientious workmanship in 
the achievement of  satis- 
factory results 
Notwithstanding the 
good old adage that “a 
poor workman always 
complains of his tools,” 
even the best workman 
finds it nearly impossible 








complete removal of the 
“remover” before com- 
mencing the new painting. 

So much, indeed, of the 
success of house painting depends upon the painter, that too 
much stress cannot be laid upon it. Essentially there are three 
things involved in painting: the paint, the surface to be 
painted, and the painter. No fair-minded person should hold 
the paint manufacturer responsible if the work turned out 
unsatisfactorily through the fault of either of the second two 
conditions. Perhaps the paint and the painter are the two real 
factors, since a competent painter will not touch his brush to 
the job until he believes the condition of the surface to be as 
nearly satisfactory as possible: it is part of his business, and a 
very important part. 


A house of such fine and stately dignity owes much of its charm to good painting. 
From “The Practical Book of Architecture.” McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


to do a fine piece of paint- 
ing with poor brushes, 
and will be found to 
exercise great discrimination in this direction. 

The amateur painter should never forget that he must wash 
out his brushes with turpentine before leaving off for the day’s 
work, and, for over night, place them in a pail so that the hairs 
are kept soft by turpentine. [It seldom pays to hurry a “painting 
job,’’ and the best workman is not always he who covers the 
most surface. Thorough, even careful application of the 
paint, regardless of surface covered, is preferable to great 
apparent progress in which the paint is uneven, streaky, and 
even entirely absent in places, or with scum from the pail 


Continued on page 178) 

















































A Place for Everything and Everything in its Place 


THE SERVING PANTRY 
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Shelves Fitted to Particular Needs—The Finish for the Pantry 


By RICHARD B. DERBY 








HE serving pantry is the link between 
the master portion of the house and 
the service portion. It should have 
combined in it the good proportion 
and beauty of the former and the 
convenience and practicability of 
the latter. It should be a place to 
satisfy the pride of the mistress and 
inspire the jealous care of the maid. 
In its arrangement it should accom- 
modate without clutter things kept 

in it and in its general atmosphere stimulate orderly habits. 

Is this too much to ask of a simple serving pantry? No, not if 

you believe in the influence of surroundings on the human mind. 

No two serving pantries would probably be equally good in 
the same house. Every household has particular needs and 
every housekeeper special ideas. Again, the general plan of 
the house affects the space possible to use as a serving pantry 
with the result that desired arrangements as well as possible 
space differ in almost every house. 

Broadly speaking, the serving pantry should accommodate 
the table linen, china, glass and silver used in the dining-room, 
should contain proper facilities for the washing and care of 
this table service, in proper proportion to the household served, 
together with the opportunity for proper storage and care of the 
tools of the trade. It is often desirable in houses with no maid 
or with one maid, to omit the serving pantry sink as in either 
case the table service is perhaps more conveniently washed in 
the kitchen sink where more space can be given to adequate 
washing facilities, than in a small serving pantry. This con- 
solidation of washing facilities materially reduces the plumbing 
expense and there is no reason why as cleanly conditions should 
not prevail in the kitchen as in the serving pantry. A house 
designed for two or more maids should have a sink in the serving 
pantry and, if space will allow, this sink should have two com- 
partments each with standing waste and over-flow, one for 
washing the dishes and the other for scalding them. No single 
sink should be less than 16” x 24” inside measurement and 
should be provided with a movable tray draining into the sink 
to hold the dish drainer, or the counter should be grooved to 
conduct the water from the drainer back to the sink. These 
sinks should be made of what is known as white metal or Ger- 
man silver. If expense is to be considered and appearance is not 
too important, soapstone sinks set into the wood counter may 
be used. In no case should tinned copper be used. 

The top of the main counter should be set not less than 2’ 10” 
from the finished floor and the counter containing the sink may 
be set as high as 3’ 2”” without exceeding good practise. Most 
sinks are set altogether too low. The counters should always 
be of hard wood,—maple, birch, cherry or mahogany,—should 
be at least 7” thick and not over 13”, and should always be 
finished with linseed oil, as many coats as the wood will hold 
without gumming. Never use varnish or shellac in any form. 
If space will permit, the counters should be 2’ 0” deep. 

Below the counters the space is available for drawers and cup- 
boards. The space under the sink should always be left open. 
There should be a low base under the drawers and cupboards 
about 23” to 3” high. This base should be set back under the 
































sink about 6” from the front of the fitment, giving space for 
one’s toes when standing in front of the sink. The floor under 
the sink should be raised to the top of the base, forming a kind 
of low shelf convenient to keep the dry mop away from any 
article which may be kept under the sink. The length and depth 
of the drawers and the number of cases of drawers should be 
suited to the particular conditions. A good practise is to have 
the top drawers—perhaps two or three in number—very shal- 
low (not over 14” deep inside) and the lower drawers graduated 
from 33”’ to 5’’ deep. A drawer 4” deep inside is ample to take 
a dozen large dinner napkins, piled one above another. The 
drawers should not have the so-called “dust lip” as this is 
likely to be broken by carelessness in standing on the open 
drawer to reach a high shelf, and is unnecessary in a well ordered 
house to insure cleanliness. At convenient places between the 
cupboards and drawers there should be foot pulls to pull out 
and stand on to reach the higher shelves. At the top of one 
case of drawers, it is well to put in two silver drawers each one 
half the length of the drawers below and 23” to 3’ deep. Into 
one of these drawers should be set a rack of thin wood dividing 
the space into proper compartments to hold knives, forks, 
spoons of all sizes, bread and butter knives, and all the com- 
monly used silver. A proper soft lining should be placed over 
the bottom of the drawer and the rack laid in place. Using this 
rack instead of making the partitions stationary, makes it pos- 
sible to clean the drawer in case anything is accidently over- 
turned into it. The second silver drawer is intended for separate 
pieces, carving sets, etc. and should in turn be divided to suit its 
use. [n some cases, drawers for napkins are divided to keep the 
sets from getting mixed up in opening and shutting the drawers. 

As to the cupboards, they may be single door, double door, 
and with or without shelves. The floor of the cupboards should 
always be about }+”’ above the bottom of the cupboard doors as 
a threshold makes it hard to brush the cupboard out. Knobs 
for opening should be simple in shape, easy to get hold of, and 
friction catches, without any latch, make opening and shutting 
more convenient. 

The space from the top of the counter to the ceiling should be 
used for cases with glass doors and, in some instances, plain 
open shelves. These cases and shelves should not be higher 
than is generally useful: one shelf in a glass-door-case may 
properly be too high to reach from the floor but as a rule 
not more than one. No open shelf too high to reach from the 
floor should be put in. If the ceiling is fairly high, the space 
above the glass-door-cases may be taken up with low cup- 
boards with wood doors where extra dishes, jars, jelly tumblers, 
etc., may be stored. The space between the counter top and 
the bottom of the first shelf or the bottom of the glass-door- 
case, should be approximately 1’ 4”. In very low-studded 
rooms, slightly less than this is permissible. The glass case 
should be 1’ 2” deep if possible front to back inside the doors. 
This depth allows for standing platters and the like up at the 
back with ample room for the largest plates in front. All the 
shelves should be grooved at the back to take standing dishes. 
Shelves in the case should be behind muntins in the doors for the 
best appearance and, in designing the doors, correct spacing 
of shelves should be in mind. The shelves as a rule should be 
(Continued on page 165) 
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In this drawing by Mr. Derby we can see very clearly the admirable arrangements 
for Serving Pantries which he has described in his article. 



























CHAPTER IV- 





T the present writing there are 

three separate operations going 
on in the building of the house. 
The carpenters are finishing the 
outside trim and placing window 
frames, the masons are building the 
fireplace and chimneys (when the 
weather permits and lately it has 
been very ungracious) and the 
plumber is fitting and coiling his 
various pipes. The plumbing will be 
treated in a subsequent chapter, as the 
work has just been started. 

The chapter preceding this one left us 
with the frame nearing completion. One 
of the photographs on these pages shows 
the entire skeleton and gives a good idea 
of the sturdiness of its construction. It 
gives a good deal of satisfaction to feel 
that this part, really the bone-work which 
supports the whole structure, is staunch 
and true, that every single member is 
capable of performing its task of support- 
ing the thing it is designed to support. 
On examining this work closely it would 
seem that this frame is_ particularly 
sturdy. Every section, no matter how 
smail, is thoroughly braced and spiked. 
No beam or joist can be found which gives 
any indication that it would not hold 
forever and a day. This is a good deal 
to expect, but anyway, it looks that 
way. 

The framing of a house is more im- 
portant than it might seem, and the house 
owner who wishes to have the best possi- 
ble construction should carefully con- 
sider it. Even slight carelessness in 
building the frame-work almost always 
causes trouble sooner or later; cracks 
appear in the plaster, sags in the floors, 
or slight deviations from the level in 
cornices and door casings. 

The interior frame, the smaller sections 
for doors and the like are ready for the 
finish. Three-quarter square strips are 
nailed at the sides of the door frames and 
along the walls at the rough floor edges. 
These serve the twofold purpose of giving 
the plasterers a guide by which to work 
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later on and form a support upon which 
to nail the interior trim. 

Methods for building inside partitions 
vary, though good construction is always 
founded on the same principle. There 
are, in general, two ways to build inside 
partitions. In one method, the first 
floor joists are laid over the entire floor 
which is then boarded over with flooring. 
On top of this flooring is placed a parti- 
tion base for each partition, consisting of 
a 2x4 inch strip, laid flatwise. On each 
base or sill are erected the upright studs. 
The objection to this method is that the 
weight of the partitions comes upon the 
joists themselves, so that when they 
shrink, the inside partitions go down with 
them, causing cracks in the plastering. 
The better way is to build inside parti- 
tions directly on the more solid basement 
girders, by resting them on the girders 
instead of on the top of the flooring. 
Where a partition extends over a girder 
this is easy to do. When a partition 
extends at right angles to a girder, two 
joists are spiked together, forming a 
stout beam on which the partition rests. 
The latter method is the one employed 
in our house. 

The roof is ready for the slate shingles. 
It is made in the same way for any other 
kind of shingling. Water-proof paper 
will be applied and the slate secured with 
nails specially made for that kind of 
material. As was the case with the 
rough flooring, hemlock was the wood 
used for the roof. 

The next step, of course, was the rough 
boarding for the exterior walls. This 
was hemlock, although a little pine was 
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-A BOARD HERE AND A BOARD THERE 














The boards were 
laid horizontally as is the usual 
custom, although some _ builders 


used in places. 


claim the diagonal method is 
better, especially if the surface is a 
large one. The only diagonally laid 
section 1n the house 1s the rough 
flooring in the living-room. As 
this is the largest single floor, it is 
a good thing, because where the 
under work is laid this way and the upper 
work straight across, any tendency to 
warp is prevented. 

The exterior trim came next. All this 
is cypress, the wood eternal, an excellent 
wood for this purpose as it is not only 
easily worked, but satisfactory in every 
other way. The under boards of the 
eaves set at right angles to the sides of the 
house, are reinforced at the outer ends to 
prevent splitting and warping. It also 
presents a better surface for the painter. 

The window frames were set in at 
about this time. All these, of course, 
came already made. The frames for the 
sleeping porch openings, however, were 
made by hand and fitted in, as they were 
not of stock size. They were of cypress, 
also. 

Miss Readers’ Service is a very busy 
person these days. Just at present she 
is engaged in not only checking up the 
work as it progresses, but is putting the 
finishing touches to plans for things to 
come. No one can appreciate the many 
little details that come up in building a 
house until they try it. It is like a gi- 
gantic picture puzzle, that not only has 
to match flatwise, but every other wise. 
To twist a famous phrase a little, “the 
best made plans of mice and men gang 
aft agley.”” | have a suspicion that the 
boss carpenter is Scotch and | am going 
to ask him what he does when “plans 
gang agley.” However, the plans to this 
particular house give no trouble to speak 
of; it would be so much easier to write 
this if they did. But’every board seems 
to go in where it ought to go and better 
still, stays put. 






























































































Showing the framework 
minus the roof. Gives a good 
idea of the sturdy character of 
the construction. At this stage 
the veranda and sleeping porch 
were not started. 





The front door is nothing but 
a gap and the piazza hardly 
anything but a space entirely 
surrounded by air, yet it begins 
to attain the lines of a real 
house. 








Putting on the exterior trim. Here the work begins to be 
more exact and surfaces must be made smooth for the 
painter. 





Our cellar showing one of the chimneys and the main 
The rear of the house. Up to this stage of pipes in the plumbing. The little clean-out door in the 
building a house, it seems to go in leaps and_ lower part of the chimney is something that they all ought 
bounds. After this, the progress seems more ee to have—but they don’t always. 
leisurely. 











Setting in the window frames. The carpen- 
ter is here truing up his work. Window frames 
must be perpendicular or they give trouble 
later on. 


Building the chimney. Here the mason is 
laying the brick. This is the kitchen chimney 
and has two sections of tile flue lining. The 
furnace will also be connected with this one. 
















































Putting on the trim away up and with the tem- 
Doing this sort of work on a 


perature at zero. 
winter’s day is not nearly so pleasant as it might be. 


It is a heartrending sight to see a car- 
penter standing in troubled meditation 
with one hand scratching his head for 
thought and the other grasping a hammer 
with the claw part ready for action. 
Because plans sometimes say that boards 
should go on at a certain place, and 
common sense says afterwards that they 
should come off. When our house is all 
up, we can sell our plans with a personal 
guarantee that the claw part of the ham- 
mer need never be used. 

Just to show how things fit, can be 
illustrated by a little incident that hap- 
pened the other day. The photographer 
was wandering about the house snapping 
at thirigs, | mean snapping the shutter at 
different thimgs.that took his fancy. He 
asked the boss;carpenter when the win- 
dow frames were. going to be put in, 
because he said he wanted to takea picture 
of one while it was being fitted 

“You wait a minute and |’ll put one in 
now,” the carpenter told him. 

And he did. He nailed two strips of 
sheathing paper on each side of the open- 
ing, slipped the frame in and nailed it in 
place. The whole operation, including 
the taking the photograph, took about 
four minutes. You can see the picture 
in these pages. 

Some of our observers seem to think 
that we have started something. They 
object to the gambrel roof being incor- 
porated into a house with a gable roof, 
which is the case with our house. 
Whether there is anything sacred about 
the.use of a roof in a new way is not quite 
clear. While it is true that drawings do 
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not always produce the same impression 
that their finished product does, as far as 
our eye sees, the house looks better in 
the wood than it did on paper. It re- 
mains to be seen just how it will look 
when shrubbery takes the place of scat- 
tered pieces of lumber, and nice green 
lawn grows where now are bricks, flue 
‘ lining and kegs. Just now it is so beastly 
cold that no house without a furnace looks 
very attractive. 


Up Goes THE CHIMNEY 


When I saw the mason carrying hod 
after hod of bricks up to the second story 
the other day, and knew that the chim- 

















The service and rear view of the house in a more 
advanced stage. The lines are beginning to take on 
a more exact appearance and the loose ends gath- 
ered in. The finished chimney adds its little. “bit” 
to the finished appearance. 


ney had risen only one foot above the 
ground, | questioned if, after all, there 
wasn’t some- 
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bricks. So the mason was filling in his 
time by toting bricks to all the floors, 
so they would be there when he needed 
them. Simply another little cog in the 
wheel of preparedness. | had to pocket 
my disappointment and be contented 
with seeing our chimney go up in the old- 
fashioned way, from the ground up. 

One of the meanest things about a 
house when it wants to be mean is a chim- 
ney. More things can happen to a chim- 
ney and a chimney can cause more incon- 
venience to the occupants of a house than 
almost any other one thing, if it is not 
quite right. 

Chimneys have their days, just like . 
dogs, only a dog has only one and a chim- 
ney is apt to have one any time. They 
can be very temperamental, canchimneys. 
Some days they are lazy and refuse to 
draw at all. They show signs of being 
tired and nothing can induce them to 
throw off their torpidity. And on other 
days they can be quite sprightly and 
threaten to draw the fire right up through 
to the roof. One never knows how to 
take them. And if there is a fireplace at 
one end, then a chimney can do strange 
things when it feels like it. There may 
be people who doubt this, but they live in 
favored localities where capricious 
draughts don’t play tricks, or else they 
possess that wonderful kind of chimney, 
—the kind the other fellow has and you 
wish you had. 

But experiment has taught builders, 
or rather good chimney builders, a few 
things about chimneys to make them 
behave, especially those with fireplaces. 
What everybody wants is a fireplace where 
all the heat comes into the room and all 
the smoke goes up the chimney. But, 
alas, they are not always of this nature. 
Sometimes the process is reversed and 

(Continued on page 169) 





thing in the 
method of the 
man who built 
his chimney by 
beginning at 
the top and 
working down. 
This promised 
to be a treat. 
But on further 
inquiry | found 
that it was on 
account of the 
weather. It was 
very cold, away 
below freezing 
point, and 
mortar would 
freeze before it 
had a chance to 
“bite” on the 





both top and sides. 





Chimney up, window frames in, and trim well along. 
“at home’ would not be such a long way off. 





It begins to look as if our 
The outside ready for the shingles, 














FITTING THE HOUSE 'O TRE OWNER 
By AN ARCHITECT 





HE best client is he who gets himself 
and his family interpreted in his 
house, and his best architect is the 
one who can most nearly perform 
this service for him. 

I have built houses for people who 
had so little interest in them that 
their instructions were hardly more 
than—say—a house of a certain 
number of rooms, or one to cost a 
certain sum of money; and | have 

built houses for others who were so greatly interested that they 

wished to control even the minor details which they knew 
nothing whatever about. Neither class makes good clients nor 
gets good houses. The first gets an architect’s house, not his 
own, academically correct it may be and of interest, perhaps, to 
the professional mind, but lacking any genuine life. The second 
gets a house instinct with life no doubt, but crippled of beauty 
in proportion as the owner is uncultivated in the art of archi- 
tecture. Such people are never satisfied with their homes and 
never live comfortably in them. They never feel at home. 

They may recognize their failure and when they do and if they 

can afford it, they build another house; but each and all are 

failures unless in the process they gain some insight into the 
spirit of collaboration that should exist between their architect 
and themselves. 

Now a house is very much like a human being: it is so seldom 
possible, if ever, to have one perfect, that perfection is almost 
the last thing to aim at: if indeed, perfection in a house is a qual- 
ity which could be recognized when achieved. But there is a 
method of procedure by means of which a house that is a home 
can be obtained. It is a thing of the spirit primarily, but it has 
its manifestation in physical fact and certain of the steps which 
serve to bring these manifestations into being may be indicated. 

Broadly speaking, human beings fall into classes, as laborers, 
tradesman, professional men, society people, and the like; and, 
broadly speaking, the houses which these people build should 
answer to their class requirements. This is not a dogmatic 
rule of thumb, but the statement of a principle conditioning 
happiness in the home. This seems, at first sight, like heresy 
to a democratic people, who think by the sudden acquisition of 
money to be able to change their social status over night. But 
genuine class is determined not by money, much or little, but 
by the cultural development and the way of living to which we 
have been accustomed. Wecan, of course, perform the physical 
feat of change from class to class, so far as outward manifesta- 
tion goes; even though we are used to life ina cottage we can 
build ourself a mansion; we can surround ourself with servants, 
even though we have always cooked our own dinner; but we will 
not be at home in the mansion or at ease with our servants. We 
will spend our time in trying to do the so-called right thing, 
which means that we will always be trying to find out what the 
right thing is to do. The things that are second nature to the 
‘ people we emulate, will become matters of anxious thought to 
us. We will waste our life in pursuit of superficialities and 
achieve a very doubtful mastery of nothing in the end. On the 
other hand, if we pursue the life we know and build a house con- 
ditioned on such a life, we can devote ourself in comfort to being 
what we are. 

This does not mean that if we make or find our pot of gold, 
we have to hide it in the cellar. All types of house are flexible 
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when within the limits of a free expression of any way of life. 
A two-room fisherman’s cottage need not lose its type or style 
by responding to successive hauls of fish. It can expand to 
ample dimensions for any needs of comfort or any size of family; 
and this without loss of caste. Or if we are a farmer, more suc- 
cessful than our fellows, we can safely and legitimately express 
this success in our house. The spirit is all: if we do it out of 
brag, it will seem a brag to others, but if not, our enlargements 
and greater comforts will be accepted in good part. 

But cottage and farmhouse are of the type of house least liable 
Fisherman and farmers, as a rule, are quite content 
to be themselves. Their danger is likely to be in giving expres- 
sion to personal vagary rather than in loss of type or caste. It 
is the suburbanites who are in more danger of forgetting them- 
selves in their houses. In the modern American suburbs, types 
are rarely fixed. The most conscientious builder might well be 
at a loss what kind of house to build. But there is a kind appro- 
priate to any place, and any competent and sympathetic archi- 
tect can determine what it is. 

3ut when the kind of house is settled, the owner has just 
begun. If he needed help in settling this, he needs it more in 
determining on how this type may be adapted for and made 
acceptable to him. In anything besides the grosser parts of 
his building program, an owner is not to be trusted in what he 
wants and does not want. The point is, of course, to give him 
not what he thinks he wants, but what he really wants and what 
in the long run would make him happy in his house. In this 
respect an architect, like a physician, distinguishes between 
casual fancies and genuine ailments. An illustration may clear 
the meaning of this. 

| once built a house for a woman who wanted a bay window 
in a certain room. Now there was no reason fora bay window 
in the room. It would command no view nor serve any other 
purpose, practical or aesthetic, which she or | could find. On the 
contrary, it would be distinctly out of place, an excrescence on 
the exterior and an impertinent distraction from the proper 
interest of the room on the interior. These things she was able 
and willing to see; nevertheless, she wanted the bay window. 
The question then was: if she had it, would the window satisfy 
a permanent or only a temporary need, and, secondly, must it be 
in the particular room which she had settled on? We went to 
work, in the utmost good nature, to analyze the situation, or— 
as she expressed it—to locate the source of the disease. This 
took some time and covered many incidental details, before the 
point was settled. 

It turned out that the woman had spent her youth in a small 
town in very straightened circumstances and that she had lived 
in a small house, where all the rooms had plain walls and none of 
them had bay windows. There was nothing in this fact alone, 
but it happened that in this particular time and during what was 
a most impressionable period with her, there had run through 
the town an epidemic of bay windows. The keeper of the 
general store began it. He had been away on a visit and had 
spent several very enjoyable days in the house of friends who 
had a bay window. He associated his good time, apparently, 
with the bay window, and when he came home he built one. 
His action was imitated. All the well-to-do people had bay 
windows, and finally, the church gave a supper that the minister 
might have a bay window out of the proceeds. And he did. 
But the parents of my client were unable to afford a similar 

(Continued on page 176) 


to change. 





ADAPTING THE FARMHOUSE TYPE TO THE SUBURBS 


Mrs. 


MBs. EDMANDS wanted 

alittle house. Her diffi- 
culty was that she could not 
get along with the amount 
of room a little house 
afforded. Nevertheless, if 
she could not have a little 
house for size, she wanted 
one to look at. Her original 
prototype was a Cape cot- 
tage such as you might find 
in Provincetown,—a wee bit 
of a house, a single story 
high and that a low one. 
But choice of this no doubt 
was to express her fancy in 
a purposely exaggerated 
form. At any rate she made 
her point most clearly with 
a Cape cottage postcard. 
She wanted a little house 
and nothing else would do. 
Before work had progressed 
very far, it became clear to 


Edmands’ 


House at Newton, Massachusetts. 


By HENRY HIGGINS 
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Compare the lines of the house as they appear in the photograph with the same lines 
in the elevation drawing below: much less roof shows than one would expect and the 
gable becomes much more acute than it is in the drawing. 


Derby and Robinson, Architects 


all concerned that the Cape 
cottage would never stand 
the swelling which the plan 
required. For this reason, 
the Cape cottage slid over 
almost imperceptibly into 
a New England farmhouse. 
But the farmhouse is a 
country type and the lot 
was ina suburb. It swung 
therefore through a further 
change and became what it 
stands today,—a farmhouse 
that has been suburbanized. 

In the process of the 
change, the plans varied 
further from the type than 
did the elevations. No 
one ever saw a farmhouse 
with a plan like this one of 
Mrs. Edmands’. The rooms 
of course are larger and at 
the same time fewer; but it 
is not so much the size of 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The hall from the front door gives an excellent idea of the furnish- 
ings and of the stairway and window which terminate the view. 





This shows the hall looking in the other direction. The painted 


treatment of the steps and of the balustrade is unusual. of g on 
Gis 
a "Abad 
the rooms as their relati > ‘hich is f ae 
as their relation to each other which is to f ae ig 


be noted; and this relation was established in the first 
place by the lot. 

In the country one can swing his house in almost 
any relation that he chooses to the sun and to the 
road, but in the suburbs there is not such liberty. 





The living-room loses more by the lack of color in the 
photograph than do the other rooms. The end of the 
room is a wood treatment given up to book shelves. 


The photograph of the dining-room accents almost too 
strongly the color of the paintings, but it brings out 
clearly the design of the woodwork. Note the old lamps, 
the china cupboard, and the hardware on the door. 


Here the view was to the north and west— 
which also was the rear. Advantage was 
taken of this for the placing of the piazza, 
the living-room and the hall. The piazza 
to be of any size and to leave the living-room 
window free of shade, forced the service 
wing beyond the body of the house; and the 
through hall forced the chimney to a 
straddle; but both may be conceded as ex- 
cusable. The piazza had to be large enough 
to be livable and the hall must reach it 
directly and, if possible, command a view. 
But the architects were confined by the 
type to a single chimney house and they 
blithely turned the two chimneys together 
in the attic and brought them out a single 
one above the roof. 
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Shows the treatment of dormer windows. 


If the process of maintaining a little 
house is interesting, so also is the means 
by which a farmhouse is made appropri- 
ate to the suburbs. ‘In general these 
means are found in a certain getting 
away from the casual and toward the 
formal on the one hand, and in the 
strengthening of detail on the other. 
Both things make for greater dignity. 
The first begins with the placing of the 
house upon the lot. The front is on a 
line or nearly so with the fronts of other 
nearby houses: -this preserves the integ- 
,rity of the street-as a whole; but one may 
do this without loss of individuality. 
.The little fence along the sidewalk and 
;the garden back of it, mark the house 
clearly as a thing apart. At the same 


LOTTE 


SLEEPING PORCHES COPPER is 

perhaps 
the most durable roof for a sleeping porch. 
If the roof is very flat—not over 4” to the 
foot—tar and gravel is very satisfactory. 
Block tin is good but needs frequent paint- 
ing. Canvas is less expensive than either 
copper or tin and needs painting less 
frequently than tin. On moderately 
priced houses where the sleeping porch 
roof is reasonably flat, canvas is very 
satisfactory. Copper and tin are noisy 
in a rain storm and should have felt or 
heavy building paper put on over the 
roof boards to deaden the sound. 

The interior of sleeping porches should 
be painted a color which will reflect little 
light and be soft to the eyes. 

Either double hung or casement win- 
dows are used in sleeping porches. The 
double hung windows are probably the 
most satisfactory where their use does 
not injure the general design of the house, 
as, with this type of window, the screens 


‘ 


The sloping wall is papered as if it 
were straight while the ceiling becomes confined to the flat portion. 











time these strengthen the formality. The 
drive marks the lines of lot and house and 
adds to the formality, and, if the detail is 
examined, it will be found to be a further 
emphasis of this: for instance, the window 
architraves are strongly marked. They 
are set well forward of the main wall of 
the house and cast a well defined shadow, 
and on the front they gain increase of 
dignity by the added window caps. 
Then too the cornice and the finish which 
runs up the gable are both more massive 
and more elaborately moulded than in any 
farmhouse. Besides all this, the dormers 
are conspicuously placed. 

There are cornices in all the main rooms 
of the first story and in the hall there isa 
beam and pilaster treatment also. The 


THINGS IT HELPS TO KNOW 


may be put on the outside making it 
possible to operate the windows without 
touching the screens. The screens 
should cover the entire opening so that 
the windows may be raised at the bottom 
and lowered at the top. 


WALL COVERING A HOUSE cov- 
ON AN OLD HOUSE vered with 
siding or most 


any other wood wall covering, may be 
made warmer by applying stucco or, if 
this is not satisfactory from point of 
looks, a 4” brick veneer may be used. The 
stucco is undoubtedly the less expensive, 
as it entails no added foundations as does 
the brick veneer and less change in the 
outside finish of the house. Of course the 
window and door frames must be built 
out to accommodate the added thickness 
of wall in either case. In the case of the 
stucco, use a good quality wire lath well 
supported by strapping nailed directly to 
the outside wall covering. “Apply three 


The fireplace treatment reverts to an older period in which the mantels were 
altogether omitted. 








The cornice is applied to the flat wall only. 


mantels in the living-room and dining- 
room are much more fully detailed than 
is usual in the farmhouse. The stairway 
at the back is cap and climax to the elabo- 
rated treatment of detail. It is large and 
strong in all its parts and runs through an 
open well to the second floor. 
Altogether this little house is an excellent 
example of co-operative work on the part 
of the architects and the client. The archi- 
tects, working with a thorough knowledge 
of tradition, have departed from it only in 
so far as need be to satisfy the client. The 
departures are justified at almost every 
point, and the result is a house which is an 
unusually good example of the use that 
can appropriately be made of old things 
in new places and under new conditions. 


coats of stucco. A medium carpet float 
is a satisfactory finish in most cases. 
Coloring may be put in the last coat but 
it is safest to keep away from any pro- 
nounced color, using the light gray and 
brownish-white shades. 


BRICK VENEER BRICK veneer is 

asatisfactory 
construction for the house except that, de- 
pending largely upon the wooden frame 
for stability, it does not behave well in a 


fire. It is very warm and does not crack 
if supported on good foundations. Good 
quality water-proof building paper 


should be applied to the wall boarding 
and there should be an 1” air space be- 
tween the boarding and the 4” brick 
veneer. The veneer should be tied to 
the wall boards by flexible metal ties 
driven into the boarding and cemented 
into the joints of the brick work. These 
ties should be spaced approximately 2’ 
apart each way. 

















MATHER never has any 
i} closets in the house; no 
man ever has had a whole 
closet to himself,—except 
one old bachelor who 
lived on an island alone. 
Father shares a_ small 
corner of one _ insignifi- 
cant closet with his old- 
He is plainly cheated in the matter 
of closets, but he is happy if he only has 
his room. 

This is not a room to sleep in by any means. 
To use a Yankeeism, it’s a place to “tinker” 
in. It is a retreat to which he can repair, lock 
the door and “tinker” to his heart’s content. 
This ‘‘tinkering” takes almost as many forms 
as there are fathers. It may be photography, 
carpentry, wireless, wood-carving, electricity, 
painting or what not, and we have seen a few 
rooms which bore no indication as to what 
science or devilment was carried on in them. 

However, there is always one thing about 
these rooms which is forever and universally 
the same: father is supremely happy in them. 
Mother does not share his view at all. She 
calls it a nuisance. She maintains that all a 





est son. 











They are going to be, in effect, con- 
tinuations of the halls thev protect 
from cold air and snow. They are, 
in other words, going to look like 
the white, paneled, well-lighted ves- 
tibule in the picture at the right. 
We have chosen this one in- 
stead of the more unusual one in | 
the third photograph simply be- | 
cause. our house happens to be 
that kind of house. We think 
that the lower picture shows a 
very ingenious solution of the storm 


FATHER’S ROOM 


man wants to dois to “clutter up”’ a room, and 
it certainly does look cluttered up. 

The tinkering which goes on behind those 
locked doors rarely amount to anything. 
This is its charm,no doubt. The less practical 
it is, the more delightful the accomplishment. 

Saturday afternoon is the time when father 
goes tohis room. He hurries his luncheon and 
immediately, softly, tiptoes upstairs,—before 
he is told something about the ashes, or the 
lawn orthe broken hinge that should have 
been fixed last month. He silently closes 
the door behind him. 

“Ah,” he breathes. “‘Now for the thing- 
amajig which I must make fit the thingama- 
bob.” 

His gleaming eve fondly takes in the tout 
ensemble. Everything is deliciously covered 
with dust; everything is adorably askew; every- 
thing is charmingly in the wrong place. 

I remember a room we had when | was a 
boy. I was one of those boys who never could 
be trusted with tools that had a cutting edge, 
hence the fascination of this particular room 
for it had a complete carpenter’s outfit, a 
cobbler’s kit, some watch-maker’s tools and a 
great many other sharp and pointed instru- 


STORM DOORS 


hese are the days when we congratu- 

late ourselves upon having put storm 
doors on our house just before that 
“‘killing” frost inearly November. For 
the first few days after they were on, 
we felt as though, like the animals, 
we had started in to hibernate. Ours 
was the real old-fashioned kind of storm 
doors—a_ sentry-box with a small pane 
of glass in the door (like the one in the 
picture at the left, but not so invit- 
ing, for our pane was tiny and we 
hadn’t aside window). A useful thing, 
but ugly—oh, very! 

But why should it be ugly? Just be- 
cause it’s useful? Well, our storm doors 
aren’t going to be ugly next winter. 











Here I used to build things until | 
had injured myself somewhere and was com- 
pelled to go downstairs for first aid treatment. 


ments. 


What a place of enchantment! Each tool 
I found was something new, something to find 
ause for. If 1 knew not their names and uses, 
so much more fun in discovering them. Tools, 
which I learned later in life were delicately 
adjusted watch-making instruments, | found 
strange and bizarre uses for, much to the dis- 
may of my father. What good was a tool 
anyway, if it could not be used for a dozen 
different things? Just because jewel-tweezers 
were named jewel-tweezers, could they not be 
prevailed upon to pull out tacks and do many 
other tricks? Thus this old room performed 
two functions, it developed my mind along a 
perfectly useless but fascinating line, and kept 
my father busy readjusting and sharpening 
his tools. 

So, dear reader, if you are building a house, 
don’t forget father’s room. It will not be the 
beautiful room in the house; that is, not to the 
artistic eye, but it will be beautiful to him. 

And in this way, if you are a woman, you 
can get all the closets for yourself. Surely, 
this is worth a sacrifice. 























door problem. We notice that 
vines have grown over this en- 
trance, which proves that the own- 
ers liked the doors so much that 
they don’t bother to take them 
down when those first, warm, soft 
days of spring come to bless the 
earth. 

We, however, are always going 
to take our doors down, because it 
will be fun to put them up—they 
will be part of the winter clothes of 
our house. 










































Individually these houses include interesting designs, but they are inhar- 
monious as a group. The grouping would have been improved if houses of a 
similar character had been placed near each other. 


HARMONY IN THE © CHARACTER 
OF THE SUBURBAN STREET 


By FRANK A. BOURNE 


ACCORDING to Mr. Hoyle in the February number of THE 

House BEAuTIFUL,—*“ Many of our modern towns are mere 
mosaics of material brought from the four corners of the globe, 
and, however excellent the individual houses may be, they can 
never tell together as a beautiful community.” He also refers 
in his discussion of roof lines to the steep-pitched roofs of Scan- 
dinavia, the low rock-weighted roofs of Switzerland and the 
Himalayas, to the employment of local building material 
particularly in England, and to the uniform character 
of Colonial examples from Massachusetts, New York, 
and Virginia, which “might all live pleasantly side by 
side’’; these all express the possibilities of harmony in 
our houses. 

“Architecture is frozen music,” but we would have to 
keep cotton in our ears if some of our rural architecture 
should thaw out. Why does the harmony we appreciate 
in music and painting not appear in our buildings, par- 
ticularly in their relation to each other? 

In Bridgeport within the past year many houses have 
been erected for munition workers. A few good designs 
were selected and built, some in stucco, some in brick, 
some in wood. Grouped harmoniously these might have 
been very pleasing, but placed in rows and about ten 
feet apart, with materials alternating, the effect is dis- 
cordant, and the fine effect of the individual designs 
spoiled. 

The street vista must be thought of, and trees, lawns, 
hedges, gardens; and also the diversity of choice as to 
material, level and width of walks. Harmony does not 
mean absolute uniformity, nor is a straight line so desir- 
able that trees must be cut to let a telephone line or a sidewalk 
or a street go straight through. 

In placing our new house, we are very apt to respect setbacks 
from the lot line of neighboring houses even when there is no 
stated restriction; why should we not respect still more, or even 
take as a keynote, the better parts of the architecture of neigh- 
boring houses? We could hardly do anything with a greater 
reflex action, for harmonious treatment of the new building will 
help both. 

There is nothing in this brief for harmony that prevents some 
variety in the same neighborhood. Italian stucco may find 











These houses, facing each other, are harmonious and home-like. 
rear of which is seen between the two rows, were of a similar character, the attrac- 
tiveness of the group would have been much enhanced. 





This group of houses already shows an agreeable sky line. The gable 


gives the proper accent to the line of the sloping roofs of the neighboring 
houses. 








A row of Minneapolis houses that cost money enough to make an harmoni- 
ous group, but the varying styles, close proximity and inharmonious character 
do much to take away the neighborly feelingythat good grouping can induce. 








If the house, the 


some place near Colonial and each help the other, but such ex- 
ceptions to the rule must still respect their environment and 
please by their carefully thought out contrast. Entirely foreign 
designs in proximity to established styles are generally inhar- 
monious. Think of Chinese architecture in New England, or 
worse yet, take a lesson from modern French facades appearing 
in Japan. 

We consider the lack of harmony in our American village 
streets, we endeavor to formulate some protest that will in- 
fluence or aid the next home builder, and then discover hidden - 
away in some book the same idea expressed like this: 
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“To explain this rela- 
tion between the house 
and its surroundings, one 
must turn to the old 
buildings, and think first 
of some village in Kent 
or Surrey, with its cluster 
of purple roofs and tim- 
ber-framed walls. There 
is no inharmonious note 
here, unless it ‘be the 
modern school, or a few 
smug modern cottages. 

Much of the ap- 
propriateness of the old 
buildings to their posi- 
tions was due no doubt 
to this use of the local 
materials. The stone 
house was thus of the 
very stone of the hill out 
of which it grew, so that 
it became difficult to real- 
ize where man’s work be- 
gan and Nature’s ended. 
Or the timbered struc- 


ture was framed from the trees of the forest near which it stood, 
and in its curved braces and massive corner posts still there 
lingered some hints of the forms of the branches from which 
The step from Nature to building was a short 
one, and the materials were not subjected to the iron rule of the 
factory to lose their characteristic qualities under the steam saw 


they were hewn. 


and planing-machine. Not only 
were the conditions more favor- 
able to the retention of local 
character, but the builders them- 
selves were unconsciously closer 
to Nature and were almost as 
much a part of their natural 
surroundings as their buildings 
were.”’ 

In modern buildings, while we 
may well learn a lesson from the 
old work, in using local materials, 
it would be unreasonable to fore- 
go the opportunity modern tran- 
sit affords of importing materials 
which are more suitable for our 
requirements. Such importation, 





It is a far cry from this house in the country to a row of houses in a suburban street, but 
if a suburban street did have these California mountains for a background, their roof lines 
should have the same long horizontal brooding line that this house has, repeating the con- 
tour of the mountains. 


locality. 
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if judiciously effected, will 
not destroy the harmony 
between the house and 
its surroundings. It be- 
comes dangerous when 
materials of an artificial 
character are imported 
to a district where the 
buildings are of natural 
materials. Stone, for in- 
stance, may not look out 
of place in a brick dis- 
trict, but it is not gener- 
ally advisable to intro- 
duce a brick house into a 
stone locality.’’* 

The writer recently 
motored through western 
New Jersey and eastern 
Pennsylvania. The 
white-washed stone low- 
er stories of the farm- 
houses and barns, with 
their picturesque roof 
lines, have been harmo- 
niously adapted by 


the Philadelphia architects for the modern buildings of their 


Compare the general jumble and riotous color of sea- 
shore cottages with the picturesque grouping and quiet grays 
of the fishermen’s houses and the clammers’ and mossers’ 
huts of New England’s South Shore. 


In city housing, contrast severe 
colonial Chestnut Street, Boston, 
with the irregular sky-line and 
jumble of styles—individually in- 
teresting—on Bay State Road 
in the same city, or Boylston 
Street, which in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century 
“found brick and left galvan- 
ized iron.” 

“This is the day of the small 
house,” one astute critic has ob- 
served, ‘‘the residence planned for 
comfort and convenience, not for 


* Scott: Houses and Gardens, London, 
1906, pp. 77, 78, 79. 


(Continued on page 174) 














These three houses at Pasadena, designed by three different architects, are convincing proofs that the builders of small houses in Southern California show a 


great desire for beautyand harmony in the suburban street. 












Here is a kitchen in a country house—a kitchen good to look at and pleasant 
to work in. The built-in drawers and cupboards provide ample table-room and 


on the open shelves are all the cooking 
dishes and daily supplies that one may need. 
In the clean air of the country open shelves 
are a convenience that one may safely have. 





An admirable small house bedroom with a well-proportioned 
mantel, excellent doors and an air of comfort and dignity in the 


Small House Interiors 





A corner in the dining-room of an old re- 
modeled farmhouse showing the charming dec- 
orative possibility that lies in a glimpse through 
.an open door of the simplest of china closets. 


This simply paneled room has the dignity of its colonial proto- 
type; the bookshelves are an adaptation of wall space to modern 
needs—books were rare and precious a century ago. The fireplace 
is wide enough to hold real logs . 
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simple furnishings. 





A compact, convenient and immaculate 
kitchen that will repay study. Notice the 
radiator between the gas stove and the boiler, 
and the large firm work table. 








Probably a central panel once took the place 
of these shelves over the mantel, but the color 
and glaze of the old china makes a welcome 
color note. 


A delightful living-room to which the photograph does not do 
full justice. The wide shallow alcove with its fireplace and the 
wing chair in the corner adds much both to the apparent size of 
the room and its air of intimate comfort. 




















SPANISH CASTLES WE have often 
THAT COME TRUE fancied it would 
be a good idea if 
somebody should establish a Spanish Real Estate Exchange. 
It wouldn’t be an agents’ exchange, nor an underwriters’ 
exchange; it would be an owners’ exchange—for what one 
of us doesn’t own real estate in that delectable country where 
every lot is a corner lot and every house—on all four sides 
—has a southern exposure, and roofs never leak, and cellars 
are always dry, and radiators never burst, and water pipes never 
freeze, and there are no tax collectors because there are no 
taxes, and no interest to pay on mortgages because there isn’t 
a single mortgage in all the land. Truly fabulous are our houses 
there—more like castles—and our corner lots, as we think of 
them, expand into vast dominions that climb the purple hills. 

Yet—and here’s the fun of it—many an owner, with the as- 
sistance of those hardy navigators, the architects, has ferried 
across the ocean the least pretentious of their Spanish castles, and 
placed them at Pride’s Crossing or Sewickley, East Hampton or 
Walnut Hills. Indeed, a glittering procession of barges, each 
with a house on it—Tudor or Georgian, Italian or dear old 
homely Dutch—was constantly coming to us through the Mid- 
Atlantic Architectural Lane. 

And then the war came, and delayed the procession. It de- 
layed the procession, but it couldn’t invade those Spanish 
dominions of ours. Our castles still remain, our great castles 
crowning the hills, our little castles, folded in the valleys. 
Neither wars nor rumors of wars, nor corruption, nor mortality 
can affect our inviolable world of dreams. 

And yet we have to live in a world of practical actualities also. 
If the war has decreased certain classes of building operations, 
it has increased or started other-classes—cantonments, govern- 
ment work of all kinds, but more important for our present pur- 
pose, the small house designed primarily for workmen and their 
families. In the unification that the war has brought, we per- 
ceive that the workers at home constitute our army as truly as 
the soldiers at the front, and designs of these small houses, 
compact, convenient, inexpensive and yet beautiful, will affect 
the houses of what used to be called the middle class, a class 
which exists no longer because, through the war unification, 
there has been a leveling up, a demonstration in practical de- 
mocracy, and we are all workers now. 

It is interesting to consider not what the war has stopped but 
what the war has started, and most important, perhaps, is the 
spirit, the temper of the people as a whole. There is anxiety, 
of course, but we must get our cue from the boys over there in 
the trenches; and what emerges in letters, in descriptions, is 
that, out of the horrors of war, they have plucked an apparently 
inexplicable cheerfulness, a gaiety, almost a carefree spirit of 
joy. It happens that we sometimes lunch with a couple of 
officers who are helping recruit for the British army. It is won- 
derful what appetites they have and how free their faces are 
from the worry wrinkles that are so common in peace times. 
In peace times, most of us worry about things that are 
never going to happen, and our worries are apt to be bound up 
with self aggrandizement. But in war, we have real trouble and 
this brings its antidote with it. We live ona deeper level; we be- 
come integrated, and forget our selfish interests in the common 
cause. Not long ago, we met a Belgian soldier. He had lost 
his fortune, his family, he had been grievously wounded. All 
he was waiting for was physical recovery so he could go back and 
fight. In the meanwhile, he was singing peasant songs for Bel- 
gian Relief. And we have never seen so happy a man. In 
losing everything, he seemed to have found everything. In the 
truest sense, he had become as a little child. We who are doing 
our bit at home, might, without impropriety, emulate the 
efficient cheerfulness of those who are fighting abroad. 











EDITORIALS 


PAINTING THE TH E pump needed paint- 
PUMP ing, and we lacked the 

subject for an editorial. 
What to do? Dr. Johnson once said that if he had learned 
to fiddle, he never would have done anything else—that the 
lesser always drove out the greater, thus incidentally showing 
his opinion of the violinist’s art. But it wouldn’t take long 
to paint the pump, and we had a can of paint, the most provoca- 
tive of greens, and a brand new brush every bristle of which 
mutely said “ Please use me!” 

[here’s something queer about green paint—it gets on your 
eyebrows, it gets on your ears, it gets on your nerves. One 
touch of pigment makes the whole world green. The paint to 
use with real joy is white enamel—thick and rich as old-fashioned 
cream. Besides we needed some to take away that green mot- 
tled effect we had given the sink. So we borrowed another brush 
and bought a can of white enamel. But the enamel didn’t 
act exactly as we expected. It dried as we used it, it was diffi- 
cult to work in. Of course it made.the sink look beautiful, but 
what we really wanted was old-fashioned white paint, common 
paint made with lead and turpentine and oil. And we wanted 
nice big flat surfaces to put it on, so that we could see some results 
from our work. So we bought a gallon and a broad brush we se- 
lected carefully, balancing it in our hand like a rare fowling-piece. 

Oh, the pleasure of the days that followed! We painted 
facia boards and window casings and doors. We got a ladder 
and painted the ridge board, getting a view of the countryside 
such as we had never had before. We painted rhythmically, we 
painted strongly, we painted delicately. Like Stevenson when 
he paddled The Cigarette, we counted our strokes, forgetting the 
hundreds. We became self-hypnotized as if we were executing 
some exotic religious dance. Time vanished, space disappeared, 
thought dropped away. We got life directly, without any inter- 
vening medium, as the wood absorbed the paint. We looked like 
an Apache in full war-paint, but our soul had had a revivifying 
bath. At the end of two weeks, our house shone as if under per- 
petual moonlight, and we had the subject for an editorial. 





A WORD FOR ECONOMY for the sake of giving is one 
THE HOUR thing and economy for the sake of saving 

is quite another—and it is the latter kind of 
economy that has started the wave of protest against the danger 
that we Americans, always enthusiastic followers of a new shib- 
boleth, have been running into, the danger of saving, saving 
everywhere, a sort of wartime game, a fad of the rich and, there- 
fore, a triple necessity of those who can no longer sell the wares 
by which they live. 

Mr. Edward Holloway, who has written for us many inter- 
esting and helpful papers on household decoration, has sounded 
this note of warning: 

“These are days of economy—sometimes necessary. But 
should not each one ask himself what measure of economy is 
necessary for him and in what direction it shall lie? As the 
entertainments of social life grow fewer, it is hoped that more 
and more time may be spent in our homes, that we may ap- 
preciate them as never before, and that a new spirit of home 
life and interest may grow up among us. 

‘As the writer’s own profession is one absolutely independent 
of the household arts he feels it fitting to point out what others 
might not—not only that those connected with architecture, 
house-decoration and the supply of objects for the house beauti- 
ful will suffer by a false economy, but that art itself is bound to 
suffer with them. If those who produce or dispose of the present 
wonderful array of objects, fabrics and decorations—articles 
of use and beauty—are unduly curtailed or forced to cease these 
pursuits, then art in this country will know a retrogression from 
which it will take long years to recover.” 





MANTELS, FOR SMALL HOUSES 





Three Fundamental Types of Mantels 


Well Designed Mantels Follow One of these 


Three Types—The Danger of the Wide Shelf and the Temptation to Decorate It 
By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 





ANTELS in houses 

are almost always a 
temptation to the owner. 
They are like a pleasant 
thing which a person en- 
joys so much that he is 
likely to overindulge 
himself in the use of it. 
The mantel shelves in 
many households become 
a catch-all for bric-a- 
brac and nicknacks. It 
is always a bad sign when 
the mantels are required 
to have broad shelves. 
The average householder 
instinctively feels that a 
broad shelf is an oppor- 








many households. Of 
course there are people 
who treat a mental shelf 
with due consideration 
and exercise restraint in 
their use of articles 
placed upon it, but they 
are not in the majority. 
It might almost be 
written upon every man- 
tel shelf,—“Put only 
three things here: one in 
the middle and one each 
at either end.” The rule 
is not inflexible or even 
infallible, for on many 
shelves three things are 
not enough; but the 
chances are that if this 





tunity which he cannot 
afford to neglect. It will 
take a clock to begin 
with, and a clock in the center is a nucleus. The bigger the 
clock it can take, the better the shelf, for then the greater the 
opportunity. Around the clock he can compose a great many 
odds and ends. At either end of the shelf he can put a mantel 
lamp, or at least a candlestick and between these and the clock, 
vases and all the rest of the clutter which burdens the mantels in 








a” 


This is the type of old New England kitchen which was the chief character in Herne’s play, ‘‘Shore Acres.” 


Typical fireplace of a variation of the no-mantel type. 
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number is kept in mind 
as most desirable, the 
total will not then exceed a dozen. It may or may not bea 
surprise to many readers to learn that our early fireplaces had 
no mantel shelves at all. The original inhabitants did not use 
them. Instead they hung their ornaments against the wall or 
better still they put them in their cupboards. The original fire- 
places were fireplaces merely,—that is, holes in the wall in which 
you built a fire. Around these were 
casings of plain wood with panels, 
perhaps, above. These unshelved 
openings served the turn of early 
people well and would serve equally 
well today. 

The truth is fireplaces of today are 
not for heating only but for decora- 
tion also. As such, they have lost 
the force of necessity which originally 
called them into existence. We use 
our fireplaces but we don’t have to 
use them in order to keep warm. The 
luxury of an open fireplace is still 
appreciated by many but not in the 
degree in which it was when people 
kept the warmth of life alive within 
their bodies by turning to the blaze 
first one side and then the other. 

This does not mean that fireplaces 
are not legitimate as ornamental fea- 
tures in a room. Nor does it mean 
that mantel shelves are not equally 
legitimate. The early fireplaces with 
little or no surrounding treatment 
are merely a single type. They were 
superseded by later developments 
which introduced other types all of 
which are good and not one of which 
but what may be appropriately 
adapted for modern use. 

Types of fireplaces and, therefore, 


Painted woodwork was late. 
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types of mantels changed with the types of plan which [Py 
were typical at different epochs of our houses. The eT 
various other types of mantels were more numerous | 
than the various types of plan, but the plan furnished 1 
the characteristics which were fundamental for the early a 
types and these fundamental characteristics may well be a : 
borne in mind when we design our mantels. ”| a : 

Our early houses were planned around a central chim- ' 
ney. The usual type had a room on either side of this 
on both first and second floors. This type was enlarged 
to contain two or more rooms added to the back of the 
original two on the first floor only, and these were covered 
by a shed roof; but the position of the chimney remained 
unchanged. The next step was the addition to the 
second floor of the rooms corresponding to rooms already 
added on the first. A type of house resulted which was 
two rooms deep on both stories. At this stage there 
were two chimneys, one between each pair of front and 
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This mantel is from a house built in the Gothic period, enlarged about 
1800, made over again at the time of the Greek revival. 


varying depth. Almost invariably they were finished in 
wood except for the facing immediately around the open- 
ing of the fireplace, and very often, if not usually, the wood 
finished was in the form of panels. It was the alcove in 
this case with its all-wood treatment which gave the 
interest to this part of the room. Mantels, from a deco- 
rative point of view at least, were not considered neces- 
sary. Woodwork was of interest enough in itself. 

The next change, which resulted in the two-chimney 
house, made an equally fundamental change in the man- 
tels. At first, to be sure, the woodwork which belonged 
to the alcove type was carried around to cover all or 
part of the wall in which the changed chimney stood, but 
finally this woodwork surrounding the fireplace was done 
away with entirely and plaster substituted. Then it was 








Type of mantel of sufficient in- — DRAWIN GS OF MANTELS 
























































roundingwoodwork. Muchofthe | (Q) FROM OLD Houses 
surrounding woodwork here is of a 
later period. 
Scale 

back rooms and fireplaces — 
opened from these into all the : 
rooms on both the first and y © 
second floors. A later devel- y 
opment still, took the chim- 
neys to the end walls,onefor ~ 1 
each room front and back, = 544)" 
making a four-chimney 4 = 
house. There were of course - , + 
plenty of variations of these xt 
three types. ar 

Following this variation in vE4 
plan of house, was the corres- 








ponding variation in type of 
mantel. It was in the first 
or central chimney that no 
mantels were originally used. | i. 
The fireplaces here were us- = a 
ually in alcoves because the 
lobby between the rooms had 
to serve for both entrance 


and stair hall and the space | ||| Set 

* | 3 

required for this was wider : Ill « 
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than the chimney. The al- Ah. 
coves themselves were of x 
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that a mantel came into being which 
had to be of sufficient interest in itself 
to stand alone. The third change which 
carried the chimneys to the end walls, 
resulted in breasts which projected into 
each room. The resulting mantel was 
of the type the shelf of which carried 
around this breast. 

The conclusion from this is that there 
are at least three fundamental types of 
mantels. This may seem of little or no 
importance to the average builder, but 
it will be found that all well designed 
mantels even in modern houses will 
roughly correspond to one or another of 
these three fundamental types. Looked 
at from the positive side, it means that 
any designer will find the basis of his first 
studies for mantels in one of these types 
if he analyzes the conditions with which 
he has towork. This means simply that 
a person can begin to study his mantels 
with the sureness that the knowledge of 
the possible types will give; it doesn’t 
mean that he must follow slavishly or 
puristically any particular examples. 
The old mantels themselves exhibit 
variations of a great many different 
kinds, and the new conditions of modern 
building quite properly give ground for other variations still. 
There is no reason why a person may not give himself a man- 
tel which he likes and still have it based on precedent. Con- 
sidered for itself alone, the mantel is used today primarily 
for interest in a room. It is an architectural feature. The 
question naturally arises, what constitutes this interest? By 
what means shall one achieve the most of it? Size is perhaps 
the most important element or at least the first. The bigger the 
mantel is, the more conspicuous it is; but it should be remembered 
that it is just as easy to have too big a mantel as it is to wear too 
conspicuous clothes. Next to size, is perhaps the color or the 
value of the mantel. By value is meant the degree of light or 
dark of the mantel with relation to other elements in the room. 
A very dark mantel in a very light room would be a most con- 
spicuous example of this. Ordinarily, wood mantels are painted 
the color of the rest of the woodwork, but there are times when 
it is desirable not to do this. And stone mantels as used in 





chimney breast. 


POINTS ON 


ATER supplies of different analyses affect the various 

metals used in pipe making differently. Some waters 
will actually eat into a brass pipe and not hurt galvanized iron, 
while the converse is true of other waters. Broadly speaking, 
there is nothing better for interior supply than iron size brass, 
and this should always be used for hot water. Galvanized iron 
is all right for cold water but should be used in slightly larger 
sizes than brass, to allow for the slight clogging which will take 
place in it. 

Every fixture should have, in some convenient place, an 
independent shut-off on both hot and cold supply. Every 
supply to a water closet tank or flushometer valve should always 
have an independent shut-off near the tank or valve. The 
slight added expense is well repaid when something goes wrong 
with the main faucets, ball-cocks, or flushometer valve. 





Variety of mantel designed to carry round the projecting 


Deeper breasts are more typical. 


larger houses are frequently used as 
much for their difference in value from 
the rest of the room as they are for 
their material. 

After size and value, comes the ques- 
tion of scale,—that is, the relation of the 
parts of the mantel to the parts of the 
other details in the room and the char- 
acter of these parts. As for the charac- 
ter, it is enough to say that if you are 
working in a certain style, your mantel 
is in this style. And here, of course, we 
are referring to style in general rather 
than to architectural style. The relation 
of the parts of the mantel to other 
details in the room, is a very important 
matter. It can hardly be discussed in 
detail except at great length but it may 
be said in general that the details of a 
mantel may be finer than the other 
details in the room. With regard to the 
details of the mantel itself, it may be 
said that the elements of interest consist 
in the contrast between plain and deco- 
rated surfaces. Mouldings, flutings, bits 
of decoration pure and simple, and the 
like, are the more effective by reason of 
their close proximity to simple surfaces. 
This applies in general and in detail. 
Taking the mantel as a whole, the plain horizontal portion 
has greater interest if contrasted with the decorated verti- 
cal portion. The simple frieze is more interesting when con- 
trasted with the beaded mouldings below the shelf or with 
the mouldings of the architrave. It is the same with lesser 
details. The decorated mouldings are more effective when 
the decoration and the plain surfaces are so placed as to set 
each other off. 

People like to have what they call original or unique work in 
their houses and this applies to mantels as to other things, but 
originality in architecture is at its best when working with the 
elements that have been long in use. If you try to make an 
original moulding, you will find that you have simply made 
abortive use of some well-known type. If, on the other hand, 
you attempt to arrange the elements in a manner that exempli- 
fies a definite idea of your own, you stand a chance of being 
original without being merely vulgar. 





PLUMBING 


Put a faucet near the meter on the house side so that the 
system can be easily drawn off in case of needed repairs to the 
meter. 

Supply all the sill cocks from a separate line off the main in 
the basement, so arranged that the sill cocks may be left on 
and the rest of the house shut off. This is convenient in closing 
a house for the summer if you want to leave the sill cocks for 
the caretaker’s use in watering the garden or the lawn. 

If your house is heated by hot water, steam or vapor, have the 
supply for the boiler taken off the main in such a way as to 
allow shutting off the remainder of the house and leave the 
boiler supply alive. This is convenient in case one goes away 
for a month or so in the winter and wishes to keep the house 
heated but wants the water shut off the house to avoid any 
danger in case of a leak in the plumbing. 








A FEW NOTES ON 


THE BUILDING OF CHIMNEYS 


AND FIREPLACES 


Insuring a Proper Draught—Flue Linings— Dampers— 
Size of Fireplace Opening in Relation to Size of Room 


IREPLACES and chimneys are built 

of other materials besides brick, but 
brick is the material most often used. 
Whenever the chimney is not exposed, it 
is usually built of a common brick called 
a “chimney brick.” Bricks exposed to 
the eye or to the weather, such as outside 
chimneys, tops of chimneys, fireplace 
facings, hearths, etc., are of a better class 
for both practical and aesthetic reasons. 

Where chimneys are not exposed to the 
air and when a flue lining is used, the 
walls need be only 4” thick. Where 
chimneys are exposed to the air and even 
when flue lining is used, the walls should 
be 8” in thickness. The action of the 
weather on the thinner wall is likely to 
kill the draught. Back of fireplaces that 
come in an outside wall, there should be 
an air space; also between the flue-lining 
and the outside wall. In order to gain 


By 


the 8” walls above, chimneys are fre- 
quently thickened just below the roof. 
This creates a kind of reversed shelf from 
which, when the bricks are saturated by 
a long continued rain, water is likely to 
drip. This danger can be avoided by 
certain expedients. Probably the best 
method is to use sheet lead in such a way 
that it will conduct the water so that it 
will disappear between the flue lining and 
the brick; there will be so little of it that 
the likelihood of freezing can be disre- 
garded. Chimneys should have 8” walls 
whenever and wherever the flue lining is 
not used. 

The introduction of terra-cotta flue 
lining has served to reduce the amount of 
space occupied by chimneys and to make 
them more nearly fire-proof. These flue 
linings are made stock size, but vary 
slightly for different parts of the country. 


GEORGE CHAMPNEY 


One can count on getting approximately 
the following sizes anywhere: 


Outside Inside 
Dimensions Dimensions 
83” x 83” Sx 8" 
82” x 13” "a ay” 
13x 53” 12” x 12” 
3° x15" 12” % 167 
9° x18" 16” x 167" 


It is sometimes desirable to make two 
small flues do the work of one larger flue 
of equivalent size. With this arrange- 
ment, a down draught is not likely to 
occur unless the flues come out side by 
side at the top of the chimney, in which 
case a piece of copper projecting ver- 
tically between flues about 2” will stop 
it. 

Fireplaces are built over and over 
again which do not work properly, but 

(Continued no page 159) 
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The Home of D. Harvey Booth, Esq., at Geneseo, N. Y. 
Robert E. Sherlock, Architect, New York City 


Mr. 


N these days when the high cost of living and the high cost 
of building go hand in hand, the problem of the small 


MUCH 






IN LITILE 


house grows more and more interesting. 


This house was built for $3,500—before the United States 
declared war on Germany—and dignity, simplicity and com- 
fort have been successfully created in this little home con- 
sisting of living-room, dining-room, kitchen, small entrance 


hall, thiee bedrooms and bath. 


The pla» is a compromise between the usual small house 
plan having its entrance directly into the living-room, and 


a larger house which accommodates a regular hall. 


the kitchen is in the front of the house at one side of the 
entrance hall, thus saving the maid many steps from kitchen 


to front door. 








Every bit of waste space has been utilized so that the rooms are 
large considering the size of the house, the low appearance of 
which might give the impression that the second floor ceilings 
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and bedroom have maple floors. The house is most con- 
veniently arranged, with built-in drawers and shelves enough 
to satisfy the neatest of housekeepers. 
































slope, but such is not the case—the 
ceilings are all level, 8’ o” first 
floor, and the same for the second 
floor. 

The house stands at the top of 
a hill overlooking the picturesque 
Genesee Valley. There is a fine 
growth of shrubbery, the crowning 
glory of any house large or small, 
and the garden which lies at the 
south side has the grove of a private 
estate as a background. Leading 
to the roadside down a steep terrace 
are steps of irregular flagstone. 

The outside walls of the house 
are covered with cypress shingles, 
primed only, and left to weather. 
The wall of the porch is ceiled with 
flush joint boarding painted white, 
and the porch floor is of red cement 
marked off to represent tile. 

Inside the house, the walls are 
finished in rough plaster, tinted. 
The floors of the living-room, dining- 
room and hall are oak; the kitchen 
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THE LIVING-ROOM 


These photographs of the 
interior of this little house 
do not do it justice, but 
they serve to give an idea 
of the thoughtful ingenuity 
that has gone into every 
detail of these rooms. The 
walls of the living-room are 
done in dark cream, the 
woodwork is ivory white; 
the windows are curtained 
simply with white muslin 
The furniture is of mahog- 
any and willow 





THE KITCHEN 


An extremely conven- 
ient and attractive little 
kitchen, a_ kitchen that 
makes anyone, who knows 
the satisfaction of working 
in a well-arranged kitchen, 
want to get to work in it. 
Without crowding, there is 
room for kitchen cabinet, 
refrigerator, range, sink, 
two dressers, a table and 
twochairs. From the mus- 
lin curtained windows one 
gets a charming view 

















THE DINING-ROOM 


The tones of the dining- 
room are the same as those 
ef the living-room. Both 
living- and dining-rooms 
have French windows, those 
of the dining-room opening 
on to a grass terrace at the 
south end, and those of 
the living-room opening on 
the porch as well as the 
terrace. Notice the built- 
in china closets, the drawers 
beneath and the window- 
seat. 


THE BEDROOM 


A view of the guest room 
leading to the hall. The 
space under the windows 
in the overhang of the roof 
has been filled with drawers 
deep enough to hold extra 
beddingand linen. The bot- 
tom drawer, which is the 
deepest, is on rollers. The 
walls of this room are a 
soft yellow. 








































SOUTH AFRICAN FURNITURE 





Treasures Brought to this Faraway Country by Colonists from Many Lands and 
Rescued by Mr. Caleb Keene and His Son, Captain Louis Keene, C. E. F. 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 











there from Mr. Masey a bit to 
show you what I mean: “Cape 
Town, like many other ports, 
had in early days its principal 
street facing the sea, where re- 
sided merchants and others in 
convenient proximity to the 
wharves and warehouses pertain- 
ing to their business. Many of 
the residences belonged to land- 
owners who came down twice a 
year to meet the arrival of the 
fleets in order to sell their produce 
and buy for their needs.”’ Later 
he goes on to describe one of these 
few homes that still remain, a 
‘Shouse with its modest two-storey 








This beautiful Empire bureau was picked up in 
the Malay quarter of Cape Town,—the crowded, 
dirty quarter where one must look for antiques 


WILL you come with me to South 

Africa again, this time to see what 
beautiful furniture the colonists brought 
with them, treasures added to as the in- 
creasing wealth of the country developed? 
It was a busy, prosperous, abundant 
land, this faraway place of which we 
have been so little aware here; and, as | 
read, | am constantly impressed with 
the similarity of the growth of Cape 
Town to that of our own Colonial New 
Amsterdam. Just let me quote here and 





\ carved oak English chest of the seventeenth 
century. 


front and high brick stoep,” and filled 
to overflowing with charming old things, 
the gathered store of many generations. 

These | cannot show you, but | have 

























A Chinese chest—a gorgeous 
thing of red and gold lacquer. 
On top are an Oriental vase and 
two pieces of Russian copper. 





others equally worthy and all of the 


laundry-workers and furniture-repairers 
they are, and the sign of prosperity of the 
rich, polygamous male is the number of 
glowing petticoats he can afford his many 
wives. It is in this crowded, dirty quarter 
that you must look for antique bargains; 
without, you stumble willingly over a pile of 
fishheads at the door-step that within you 
may stumble over some marvellous “‘find” ; 
now a bit of antique silverware, now some 
old armoire or chair. As in the negro 
quarters of the South much of the finest 
furniture has been found in these Malay 
slums, and for the same reason. As their 
white masters tired of the old pieces, 
and bought the newer styles they gave 
away to their slaves treasures that 
today collectors would almost bargain 
their souls for. The workmanship of 
the bureau is very fine, the wood mahog- 
any, and the handles, escutcheons and 
column bands are of brass. Indeed, it is 
so unusual a piece that | cannot help 
wondering if it belonged to some of those 
loyal French souls who followed Napoleon 
into exile at St. Helena, and whose fur- 
niture, sent over from France, was never 
allowed by the suspicious British officials 
to reach them. Certainly there are 
records of General Bertrand and _ his 
wife who cast in their lot with Bonaparte, 
and whose confiscated property was put 
up for sale at public auction in Cape 
Town over a century ago. On the top of 





pieces that | am going to tell you 
about were either imported from 
Europe or the Orient—in one case 
even from America—and found by 
Captain Keene and his father 
pretty much over the range of 
Cape Colony. 

The first, a beautiful Empire 
bureau, was picked up in the 
Malay quarter of Cape Town for 
five dollars. Now these Malays are 
an interesting folk; descendants 
of the Malays brought to South 
Africa as slaves by the Dutch, they 
have kept all their picturesque cus- 
toms and striking dress. They are 
Mahometans, forever with their 
life-time pilgrimage to Mecca in 
mind, and the quarter they live 
in—an old Dutch district fallen 
upon evil days—is full of the queer- 

















est contrasts of many mosques 
and old high stoeps. Fishermen, 
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French walnut desk with handles and escutcheons that are Louis 


Quinze and very rococo. 
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A Chippendale hanging cabinet designed for the display 
of very fine china and articles of vertu. 


the bureau are two pottery oil or spice jars 
with what Captain Keene—good English- 
man that he is!—calls a “treacle” glaze; and 
a mahogany liqueur box with old, thin hand- 
blown bottles and glasses decorated with gold. 
The central jar is especially good; its four 
raised “dragon” panels make it very much 
like one that was sold to the British Museum 
for eighty pounds. 

From England the next piece came, an old 
panelled Jacobean chest of oak with the 
rather unusual effect of two drawers. No 
history attaches itself to this symbol of the 
seventeenth century, at least none that 
Captain Keene knows, but you can always 
wonder what wandering English L. W. came 
over from the old country to settle in Cape 
Colony. 

The chest that follows is Chinese, a gor- 
geous thing of red and gold lacquer with 
sumptuous and elaborate brass lock and 
hinges and corners. Inside are nests of in- 
tricate little drawers, the sort of thing that 
apparently the Chinese artisan delighted to 
beguile his hours of toil by contriving. The 
vase at the end is Oriental, also, but the 
other two pieces are Russian copper. How- 
ever did they get there? | used to think 
that Vancouver was the melting-pot of the 
world; now | know it is Cape Town! 

The next piece is a walnut-veneered desk, 
a beautiful piece of wood, a very fine evi- 
dence of workmanship. It is French in feel- 
ing, somewhat like the bombe front chests 





and commodes that Chippendale so 
often imitated, and the handles and 
escutcheons are Louis Quinze and 
very rococo. They are beautifully 
wrought, and an unusual de- 
tail is the ornament on the 
much curved apron. The 
interior is fairly plain for a 
piece of this type, the col- 
umns that form the secret 
drawers being quite una- 
dorned. But the upper part 
is most unique, for the writ- 
ing-board slides in and out, 
and the desk is closed very 
much after the fashion of 
our present-day roll-top 
desks, an interesting previs- 
ioning of modern efficiency. 

The hanging cabinet is 















Thisconvex 
gilt mirror 
has an inner 
rim of black 

—often such 
decorations 
were made 
of ebony 


Chippendale, too, and Chippendale 


when he wandered into French fields, and 
found his inspiration in the prevailing styles 
Notice the intri- 
cate elaboration of the gilt frame with its 
lovely interlacing curves and floral orna- 
Such cabinets were designed for the 
display of very fine china and objects of 
vertu, and this one came straight from a 
So; too, 
did this convex mirror, gilt with an inside 
band of black—often such decorations were 
I wish | could adorn their 
tales for you; give you their personal history, 
| merely know that they are 


of Louis Fifteenth’s court. 


ments. 


well-known collector’s collection. 


made of ebony. 


but | cannot. 
extremely good pieces. 


| think this medicine-chest is so very differ- 
Personally 
I never saw anything quite like it, and | 
cannot help but wonder about the long-ago 


ent and interesting, don’t you? 


Dutch Aesculapius for whom it must 





An unique medicine 
chest with top and 
legs of oak and chest 
proper of walnut. 
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been made. The top is oak, and so is the 
base, those legs that look as if they belonged 
toa William and Mary piece, and had been 
suddenly pushed together. The chest it- 
self, however, is made of wal- 
nut, and the upper decoration 
is metal gilded. The symbol- 
ism of the mortar and pestle is 
easily understood—they are 
eternal. But | wish | knew 
what the crown above meant, 
and the arching dome and 
those little pointing urn-like 
finials. Years and years ago 
it was sent over to South Africa 
with a lot of other furniture, 
and was stored in an old 
warehouse near the docks for 
generations. 

The mahogany “‘tall-boy’’— 
here we would call it a “chest 
on chest’’—is much more com- 
prehensible. | am including it 
because Captain Keene assures 
me that it is a very rare type 
on the Cape, one reason, per- 
haps, being that so large a piece 
of furniture might be difficult 
of transportation, especially 
since it could be replaced by 
the more adaptable small 
chest. The feet and urns 
mark it as Heppelwhite, and 
it is slightly inlaid with holly. 

The tall clock is a wonderful piece, don’t 
you think? Very tall, mahogany veneered 
on oak, it came from Holland in the early 
eighteenth century. The base is elaborately 
inlaid with marquetry flowers—alas that, 


again 





This “chest on chest’ is a 
rare type on the Cape—perhaps 
because so large a piece was 
difficult of transportation. 


have 
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dimmed with age, 
they should not 
show!—and there 
is a very fine brass 








dial with pierced 
work, the moon 
and the days 
of the month. 
The frieze of the 
pediment is beau- 
tifully carved, but 
the finials are lack- 
” ing, cut off prob- 
ably to fit some 
low-studded room. 
Dutch were its 
beginnings and 
Dutch it remained until it came into Cap- 
tain Keene’s hands, for he found it at a 
Boer farmhouse. There it was highly val- 
ued; | do not say “prized” for they were 
willing to sell it for a very large con- 
sideration, the Boer farmer being much 
like his astute New England brother in 
this, that when it comes to the question 
of “antiks,” it is always grandfather’s 
clocks and “candlers’’ (candlesticks) 
that he charges 
the most for; 
these he is sure 
that everybody 
will want. “You 
know,” said 
Captain Keene, 
“a Boer always 
expects to put 
the price far 
higher than 
what the piece 
will finally 
bring, and con- 
sequently  bar- 
gaining with 
him is a con- 
tinual bluff. 
Why,” he went 
on, “it takes 
every qualifica- 





Dutch clock, eighteenth 
century, mahogany ve- 
neered in oak. 





These 


Empire 

chairs have a little 
carved back-rail with an 
inset brass medallion and 
brass lines of inlay out- 
lining the edge of the top. 


Queen Anne. 





If this graceful settee and its attendant chairs were English we would immediately pronounce them 


tion of a good poker player to buy anti- 
ques in South Africa.” 

If that graceful settee and its attend- 
ant chairs were English we would in- 
stantly pronounce them Queen Anne, 
the bandy legs and dignified, solid splat 
are so similar to that type. There is no 
carving, the decoration being a rich mar- 
quetry design on the back and knees 
that is lovely with mellowed age, but 
impossible of reproduction in half-tone. 
| was being extremely enthusiastic over 
these chairs, bought in Cape Town from 
an old Dutch family, when, all of a sud- 
den, Captain Keene didn’t seem to be 
paying any attention to my raptures. 
“You see,” he said apologetically when 





They were bought in Cape Town from an old Dutch family. 


A beautiful Heppelwhite secre- 
tary that came all the way from 
America—from Salem, to be exact. 


his mind returned, 
“all this seems a little 
trivial to me now be- 
cause I’ve seen such 
marvellous things 
smashed to atoms at 
thefront.”’ And then, 
just with words, he 
painted for me a pic- 
ture of those “ Inter- 
national Trenches” 
near Ypres, this battle- 
ground where every- 
body had been; where 
you could find the red 
trousers of a Zouave, 
a German helmet, a 
bit of a Scotch kilt 
or Canadian khaki in 
almost any courtyard 
you entered. “Lying 
on the floor of the 
first chateau we went 
into,’ he continued “was a wonderful 
buhl clock, inlaid with tortoise-shell and 
brass, and badly shattered. The window- 
curtains were in tatters; the grand-piano 
had been smashed by a shell, and there 
were some very fine carved Flemish oak 
chairs that were coming to pieces. We 
took the best of them to use in the dug- 
outs; in fact, our dug-outs were furnished 
most magnificently with this debris. | 
had a carved oak bedstead to sleep on, 
and | have seen an exquisite rococo cabi- 
net that a bomb had damaged, with its 


legs cut off, doing duty as a desk.”’ Cap- 
tain Keene becameemphatic. “You get 


back to the primitive so quickly at the 
front,” he said. “It all boils down not 
to whether a thing is beautiful, but 
whether it is useful. Even if a table 
was a marvel of sixteenth century carv- 
ing it wouldn’t be any thing but just a 
table to a soldier in the trenches.” He 
was back at the front again, and | could 
see him growing preoccupied. Well, 
perhaps there is another reason for his 
preoccupation. 
You see, he has 
just published 
his first book— 
a war-book, 
“Crumps” by 
name—and | 
always think 
that an author 
who has just 
published a first 
book is quite 
like a mother 
witha first baby, 

don’t you? 
With delicate 
tact | asked 
him about the 
(Continued on page 172) 

















SOMEWHERE 


MoTHER MINE: 

Back to my “ Front” again. 
What a “chirrupy” week the 
past one has been, with 


cruit 


The Chronicle of a Hoover Re- 
in the Rural Districts 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


this gives me such a good 
opportunity to think in black 
and white, in other words to 
count ten before | lecture— 





another generous taste of 
home, a glimpse of the big 
city, and back now snuggled 
in the foot-hills of . 
Am | big enough to give the 
good friends here an idea of 
the way the huge world is 
thinking, acting and feeling in the presence of the horrible war 
monster? Can | make them realize that in touching shoulders 
with their neighbors and giving the cause a boost, they are experi- 
encing the greatest privilege the world has set before them? 
Mine is such a delicate task. Possibly | can influence the 
women to be especially careful three times a day, but can | help 
these homemakers to win their hungry men folk and their ac- 
tive, ravenous children over to the cause, too? | must make 
them appreciate that when each and every family does save a 
pat of butter a day, they are helping the resources of our country 
by saving 312,500 pounds of butter daily, or 114,000 000 pounds 
yearly. It is my job to magnify the atoms, so that the fireside 
can be made as important as the trench. Oh! for some power 
to make me fit for my task. 

Later. Somehow the hugeness of my business overcame me 
last night—for | began to see the countless corners where my 
influence should reach. | feel a bit braver now, for the picture of 
those men in Camp D—— came before me—where | saw them 
drilling as earnestly as if the Germans were over the very next 
ridge. I’m going to translate that picture into my life and go 
to it and do my mightiest. 

I’ve spent my day in creating a workshop, and meditating 
upon the subject of “Fats’—my entering wedge into the 
hearts and homes of the dear folk who are to be my friends. 
This subject, for a starter, is a mighty slippery instrument 
but such are my orders, and if my efforts are of any avail—it is 
“going over.” | am going to begin and work on you. Here’s 
a recipe | tried out today. It saves many pennies and gives a 
perfectly satisfactory substitute for lard or butter in all of your 
recipes. You have shortening for nineteen cents a pound 
where you have been paying thirty-five cents. 

Recipe—To Try Out and Soften Fats 

1. Put beef suet or mutton tallow* through meat grinder. 

2. Put in top of double boiler, let heat until all fat has tried 
out. 

3. Add 1 part semi-solid fat such as Crisco, Snowflake or even 
lard (it is better to employ the vegetable fats wherever 
possible so as to decrease the demand for the animal sup- 
ply) to 2 parts of suet or tallow. If using such oils as Wes- 
son, Mazola, etc.,add 1 part oil to 3 parts of suet or tallow. 

4. Strain through cheesecloth—taking especial care to save 
that material which remains in the cheesecloth, called 
cracklings. Salt this and set aside for use as a meat 
substitute in hash, salad and even in corn bread. (For 
these recipes see end of article.) 


These lingos are coming fast and frequent, for my family 
must become Hooverized along with the rest of the world—and 
* When using such strong flavored fats as mutton tallow, the odor can be re- 


moved by adding 3 cup sour milk to 1 pound of ground up fat. Put in top of 
double boiler with the fat and the softening agent and proceed as directed. 
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how grand that sounds! 
October 9, 1917. 
Dear MOTHER: 

Some more, for | musi tell 
you how happily my softened 
fat worked up into bread, 
They were most as luscious as you make, 


pastry and cakes. 
and that is all that is necessary to say in favor of softened fats! 
Think of the economy in actual pennies too, and all of our war 
advices do not tend towards making our pocketbooks look 
fatter. 

| had great fun today in trying to dictate a letter to my newly 


acquired stenographer. It had always looked so easy, but | 
just know by the way | stumbled over that first letter, she must 
have discovered that dictation is a newly discovered art, so far 
as | am concerned, and | always was a poor artist. 

One date is already scheduled—and | am terrified, for | can 
soften fat, but am unable to find any other stunt, officially, in 
my repertoire. | am going to steal a few moments to try and 
put the situation before these busy people who do not find a 
“newsy’’ on every street corner, and if they did, would not have 
time to study his wares very diligently. Perhaps you will be a 
bit interested, as I was, to know why they are starting us out on 
this momentous campaign with fats for our first lecture. It 
seems that fats are very necessary for the making of ammuni- 
tion, and as that is what this huge struggle is being won with, 
it is easy to see where some of our usual supply is going. 

Fats are necessary for making lubricants, and if you had to 
pay the bills for the oil which it takes to run my wheezy little 
old Ford, you surely could appreciate how much it must take 
of the oils and grease to keep a dreadful war tank on its mis- 
sion—as well as so many other countless heavy machines. 
When we realize that fat in a measure takes the place of hard 
coal when it comes to keeping our personal furnaces warm, for it 
gives over twice as much heat and energy as any other form of 
food in like quantity, we can appreciate how very necessary it is 
for those in the cold, active, outdoor existence of the camps here 
and the trenches on the other side. If only I can get the good 
people whom | am privileged to talk with, to appreciate this 
critical situation and the excessive demand on the limited sup- 
ply—especially of the animal fats—I think they will use less 
cream and butter in their cooking, perhaps get more to the 
market, and when they do use the fats, call on the vegetable 
supply, so far as possible. 

Such is another glimpse of my business—every day it seems 
to grow more difficult, for it deals with individual little quan- 
tities and it is so hard to make these appear effective. 


October 14, 1917. 
MoTHER DEAR: 

Again | am imposing on a mother’s interest in her daughter’s 
doings, but | have a few moments and | want to tell you about 
my workshop—which | have politely termed laboratory—and 
too, you just must try the gingerbread recipe, which | am en- 
closing, using any strong fat—I defy you to find one too strong— 
for | have even used savory fat and it couldn’t be detected. 
Heretofore, if | remember rightly, you have always been careful 
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to use butter just as the rule calls for—try anything that parades 
under the name of fat and it will work successfully. When we 
substitute for butter in any recipe we find that it is necessary to 
use only about one-third as much of any other fat, for butter is 
not pure fat—it has a good percentage of water in it. 

That savory fat should interest you, for, though it does not 
really save fat, it does save time and trouble, and that is true 
economy these days. I will enclose the recipe. When you 
make it, make it up in a pound quantity; then, when you want 
fat seasoned with onion, you have one quite perfectly blended, 
all ready for immediate use in frying hash, vegetables, in making 
soups, sauces, etc. I can’t say that, because | used it once in 
gingerbread, | would use it there again; for that was only a wild 
experiment to prove that strong fats could be used wherever 
we employed spices, or ginger alone, or such strong flavorings 
as chocolate. 

I almost forgot to tell you about that laboratory, which is a 
basement room in the C——, a prominent public building here. 
It was as dark and dirty as any cellar room could be when | first 
discovered it. 1 begged a corner of it, and gradually turned into 
an octopus and stretched out my arms, and had such a monopoly 
on the premises that the authorities have moved out all excess 
material—and it was present in dusty abundance—until now 
| have a white-washed, well lighted and splendidly ventilated 
room, with all of my kitchen “fixin’s,”” some borrowed and some 
donated, settled quite ideally, thus making one more room which 
has gone into service for the period of the war. Here | am going 
to hold demonstrations for the various factory families on cer- 
tain nights in the months. This is where the women are in- 
vited to send me their recipe for trying out—so that if they are 
new | can give them my estimate of their value in terms of 
satisfactory results and actual cost. It ought to be a room where 
great things are done—if only everyone will realize that | am 
at their personal service. 





October 18, 1917. 


DEAR MOTHER: 

It is often that | talk to you these days, but | know you are 
interested—and somehow my enthusiasm sort of overwhelms 
me, so it is a joy as well as a relief to tell someone of my 
simple life—who does not immediately look bored! My friends 
here are eternally sick of hearing me say that they will find 
me in the Office—so | am keeping very quiet, so far as my 
circle here is concerned. 

I spent this morning in decorating my fairy kitchen with some 
of the very attractive food posters the government is sending 
broadcast. You surely would have to believe in fairies if you 
could contrast my snowy quarters with the dungeon they were 
rescued from. | tried a soup today that is going to make some 
of my country friends wince, when they tell me they never have 
thrown away anything—they have always saved! I used the 
water in which rice, macaroni, potatoes or any kind of vegetables 
GINGERBREAD 

2 teaspoons ginger 
} teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons fat (any strong fat may 
be used in place of 4 tablespoons of 
butter). 


1 cup sour milk 

1 cup molasses 
24 cups flour 

1} teaspoons soda 


1. Mix and sift flour, salt and ginger. 

2. Add soda to sour milk and combine with molasses. 

3. Add to dry ingredients, beat well. 

4. Add melted fat, pour into well greased tins, and bake twenty five minutes 
in moderate oven. 


CrackLinc HasH 
1 cup cold diced potatoes 1 tablespoon chopped onion 
} cup cracklings well salted } cup milk or water. 
Mix all ingredients and put in well greased pan (use savory fat). 
Brown in oven or on top of stove. 
Serve. 


1 
% 
2 
3. 
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had been boiled—even the water left over from the boiling of 
corned beef is good—as a basis. To this | added enough vege- 
table puree (any vegetable which has been put through a sieve 
including the juice) to make a quart of liquid. This vegetable 
puree should be some left-over, such as a few tomatoes, carrots, 
baked beans, peas, squash, either used alone or a combination 
of all which may be found in the ice-chest. Melt 1 tablespoon 
of savory fat, add to it 2 tablespoons flour, and stir into it very 
gradually the liquid. If a sauce is desired, add only half of the 
liquid, if a soup is desired, add all of the liquid. Season to 
taste; this seasoning will be very slight however, if any at all, 
because the savory fat gives quite enough. Just try this and 
see if it is not delicious. It will never be twice the same, for 
seldom do we have the same variety and quantity of left-overs 
on hand. 

You ought to see my “kit” packed for action. | have to send 
a list ahead to a committee in the town where | am lecturing, so 
that Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and Mrs. C will bring an apple or an onion, 
sour milk, 1 cup of molasses, etc., while | pack into one bulging 
suitcase a myriad of sauce pans, plates, knives, forks, spoons, 
alcohol stoves, bulletins, dish wipers, etc. —too numerous to men- 
tion. I feel like an English “Tommy” when he has his one 
hundred and one articles strapped to his being. That “kit” 
goes into what was once a Ford, for it has only the earmarks of 
that species left. It is speckled, a fancy finish which my coun- 
try drives give it, and the finish grows rather than disappears. 





October 23, 1917. 
MOTHER O’MINE: 

Yours is a seasoned daughter—I have given as maiy as six 
lectures, and I like it, yes, | love it. My first attempt was ona 
stormy day, and | truly thought Fate was trying to favor me in 
keeping the crowd away’ The gathering was away off under 
the brow of a hill, where there was a settlement of some thirty 
homes—so my meeting of eighteen was quite representative. 
I tried to make the group appreciate that | was quite experi- 
enced in this new game, but my bluff must have failed horribly, 
for it was hardly more than fifteen minutes before the secret 
escaped in some mysterious fashion, and all were so interested 
that they watched my gingerbread for me, being so afraid that 
my acting and my conversation would become detached, and 
thereby theirs would be the loss of the taste of the “oniony”’ 
gingerbread. They were wonderfully generous and helpful in 
their suggestion—so much so that I feel I will dare go to them 
again, and show them what a real demonstration is! 

At the various meetings we run kindergartens and knitting 
bees—all of these activities | revel in, but when a woman comes 
and brings her tatting or her embroidery, the limit of my pa- 
tience is reached. | then attempt to portray even more forcibly 
the demands of the times, and as soon as | get away | talk 
to my Henry Ford just as hard and loud as | desire—never fear, 


(Continued on page 168) 





Hoover Soup 
1 cup left-over puree (tomatoes, peas, beans, carrots, etc.) 
3 cups rice, potato, macaroni, vegetable, etc., water 
1 to 2 tablespoons savory fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
Seasoning to taste, if necessary. 
1. Melt fat, and stir in flour. 
2. Add liquid which has previously been combined, stirring very slowly and 
adding very gradually at first. 
3. Serve. 
Savory Fat 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 sliced apple 
1 teaspoon thyme or other seasoning. 


1 lb.fat (deodorized mutton tallow, ba- 
con drippings, sausage fat, beef suet) 
sliced onion 

1. Melt fat. 

2. Add seasonings and fry until a golden brown. 

3. Strain, set aside for use in frying hash, vegetables, in making sauces, 
gravies, soups. 

















A House of Field Stone 


The Home of William Kennedy Dickerson, Esquire, Goshen, 


New York. 


Julian Gregory, Architect, New York City. 





Field stones are 





stubborn _ things 
to manage in 





house-building. 











They have a way 
of sticking out of 
the house wall 
like plums in a 
pudding, and 
when they are 
used for piers, it 
is apt to seem 
that the mortar in 
which the stones 
are set—and not 
the stones them- 

















sel ves—support 
the piazza roof 








In this house 
by Mr. Gregory 
the stones are 
placed with the 
admirable irreg- 
ularity of a 
well-built divid- 
ing wallof stone; 
and the stone 
piers form one 
side of a stone 
arch at either 
end of the piaz- 
za, thus carry- 
ing over, in 
stone, to the 
very front of 
the piazza, the 
lines of the side 
elevation 


























A DOMESTIC BULLETIN BOARD 


E know a man who got a good deal of use 

and fun out of a very simple device. 
When he was building his house, he conceived 
the idea of placing a soft pine panel above the 
mantel piece in the library. The library was 
the official center of the house—when he 
didn’t shut the door. When he did shut the 
door, that was a signal that he wanted to be 
alone and no member of the family, nor even 
a caller, was allowed to disturb him. This 
worked admirably because, knowing that he 
could always shut himself in, he didn’t want to 
do it very often. The door of the library was 
almost always open—like a drug store—and as 
we said, it was the official center of the house. 
The reason he had a soft pine panel placed 
above the mantel piece was because he wanted 
to use it as a domestic bulletin board. He 
was a clipping kind of man—whenever he saw 
anything in the papers or magazines that in- 
terested him, he had to cut it out right away, 
and he knew other people were interested in 
what he was interested in—or ought to be. 


With thumb-tacks he fastened to the domestic 
bulletin board his latest treasure so that his 
friends and his family might see and perpend. 
It might be an account of trout spawn sown 
in the upper Susquehanna or an estimate of 
the amount of leather saved throughout the 
world by the well-nigh universal use of fub- 
ber heels. Items of ephemeral interest he 
threw away in a day or two, but things of per- 
manent worth he filed for future reference in 
a wonderful vertical filing cabinet, using the- 
Dewey Decimal System. He got as much 
satisfaction out of his filing cabinet as many 
men get out of golf or pinochle. Some of his 
friends laughed at his methodical ways, but 
the ones that laughed loudest were the first 
to come and look up that remarkable sketch 
in The Atlantic or find out whether Pragma- 
tism was a doctrine or a disease. 

The bulletin board gave a great air of use 
and livingness to the library, and it was really 
aesthetic, too. Often it would contain but a 
single photograph—a bit of foreign architec- 
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ture, or the reproduction of a Hals or Rem- 
brandt. Sometimes our friend would place on 
it an unusually good example of a colored 
print, Japanese or Occidental. Or he might 
pin a branch of some rare shrub upon it for his 
children to identify. The board itself got 
gradually beautifully dirty, so that it had the 
tone of time that the handle of an old hammer 
has, and the thumb-tacks gave it a good tex- 
ture, something like the texture of the cheesy, 
holey travertine in the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York, only on a smaller scale, of course. 
There was one use our friend never made of 
the domestic bulletin board—he never left a 
list of things for his wife to do while he was 
away. She never found in his neat hand- 
writing any thing like this: “Darn my socks, 
look over my pajamas for missing buttons, 
arrange to have Jean’s teeth attended to and 
Stafford’s adenoids removed. And if you 
have any time left, you might bring up an extra 
supply of cannel coal.’’ Our friend didn’t 
do this because he wasn’t that kind of man. 








THE TWO-FAMILY HOUSE ! 


Examples of the Two Leading Types of Floor Plans for Two-family Houses—The 
Reason for the Prevalence of the Gambrel Roof—What to do with the Kitchen 


By WALTER H. KILHAM 


Illustrated with photographs of houses built by Kilham and Hopkins, Architects, of Boston 





Houses built at Brookline, Mass. 2 d 
square opening from the living-room. 


LL discussions of the “housing problem” start with defini- 
tions so | may as well begin by saying that, for the purposes 
of this gripping narrative, a two-family house implies an abode 
consisting of two dwellings—or as we say here down East, 
“tenements’’—side by side under one roof, each having a first 


These houses have dining-room alcoves about eight feet 


given considerable prominence, quite unanimously 
advocate a single family dwelling for the $15 per 
month class, saying that it encourages the sacredness 
of home, ownership of the same, together with the 
family spirit and civic pride. Probably so, but such 
opinions seem to be of a piece with those which de- 
plore the constant spread of the apartment house at 
the expense of separate dwellings, and fear the 
decadence of the American home as the result. 
The holders of these opinions seem to think that 
the word “home” is an architectural term, whereas 
it is really quite otherwise. Home is where your 
wife, mother, . books, dogs or any other Lares and 
Penates are; it may be a palace or a garret, and 
the word is as potent in a kitchenette apartment 
as in a white cottage with a bed of salvia under the 
windows. Is home more homelike for having a grass 
plot around it that you have to get up early to cut, 
than it would be if you raised your flowers on a 
third-story porch? Or isn’t your house more attrac- 
tive for having the longer horizontal lines which the 
two-family house makes possible, in place of the annoying ver- 
ticality of the ordinary mechanic’s cottage? And as for own- 
ing, if you can manage to own the two-family house, you can 
rent one side to a kindred soul and while charging him a good 
rent, get your own just so much cheaper. 

In the various 
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First Floor Plan 
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and second story, designed for people 
of moderate means, such as mechanics, 
teachers and architects, and for medium- 
sized families of from two to eight chil- 
dren. The number of rooms required 
for a family cannot be codified in a build- 
ing law; we have built twenty-room dwellings that were too 
small for two people while cthers of five small rooms and bath 
provided such ample accommodations for father, mother and 
six young olive branches that the mother told me that she not 
only had plenty of space but was able to maintain a “spare 
room” for an occasional guest, and she was no Italian or 
Polander either, but a transplanted Vermonter. 

The worthy philanthropists and “housing experts” whose 
views on the sort of places other people should live in are often 





great fire. 





Houses like this were built at Salem after the 
They provided for four or five rooms 
and bath, the living-room and kitchen being com- eae eae ee ee a 
bined as in the customary tenement-house plan. 
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housing projects 
with which | 
have been con- 
nected, it has 
seemed to me 
that the two- 
family house has 
solved the prob- 
lem better than 
any other type. 
Of course, if you 
are looking for 
real profits, build 
apartments. The 
American family 
of the $15 to $30 
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Second Floor Plan 
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England: it can be 
done but there is no 
fun init. But suppos- 
ing that you abandon 
the line of least resis- 
tance, which means the 
“multiple” dwelling, 
for the straight and 
narrow path of “ hous- 
ing reform,” you may 
observe that the two- 
family house requires 
a little less land than 
the single dwelling, 
and owing to the 
party wall which 
forms one side, leav- 
ing only three walls 
exposed, must be 








Could anything be 
more “restful”? lam 
sure you get what | 
mean. 

In these houses, a 
special attempt was 
made to achieve maxi- 
mum sleeping accom- 
modations at minimum 
cost for the proverbial 
laborer’s family. So 
the bathroom was 
placed adjoining the 
kitchen where the heat 
from the chimney 
could be utilized and 
a saving made in the 
runs of pipe. This ar- 
rangement, while less 





slightly warmerin 
winter—thus com- 
mendably Hooveriz- 
ing coal—and certainly looks a million times better. At the 
same time each house has outside light on three sides, which 
is lost the moment the block is lengthened into a “multiple” 
dwelling. 

If you start 
to analyze the 
floor plans of 
such houses, 
you will find 
two leading 
types, one with 
the front en- 
trances sepa- 
rated at the 
ends and living- 
rooms in the 
center, the 
other with the 
living-rooms at 
the corners and 
front entrances 
side by side. 
If you put the front doors to- 





Each type has its advocates. 
gether, you are unavoidably thrown into unduly intimate 
proximity to your neighbor’s family when “sitting out” on the 
steps on warm summer evenings, and his children are sure to 


make your steps their permanent abode. If you adopt the 
other plan, you lose your corner living-room while retaining the 
glory of a solitary stoop. 

The illustrations show some types which our experience has 
shown to be useful or as the experts would say, “helpful.” 
The persistence of the gambrel roof, giving so much similarity 
to the designs, is a result of its proving itself the most practical 
type. It provides good chambers in the second story and cuts 
down the cost of brick walls, while keeping the eave line low 
instead of perked up in the air. 

The houses at Salem were built after the great fire to provide 
accommodations for fire sufferers, and were rented for $15 a month. 
They had no dining-rooms, but provided four or five rooms with 
bathroom. The plans were studied with a view to eliminating 
“lost motion”’ in the housewife’s duties, and a study of the com- 
bination kitchen and living-room shows that she can, while 
standing at the,table, pass the bacon from the “spider” to 
the platter, reach to the kitchen cabinet for the peanut 
butter and almost operate the sink without leaving her position. 


Another type of house built at Salem after the fire. 
thus making a saving in the runs of pipe and leaving the entire second story for bedrooms. 


convenient, allowed 
the entire second story 
to be developed for 
chambers of which there were three. These houses in the 
happy days—too good to last—before the war, only cost about 
$1,800 per family, built of good honest red brick with slated 
roofs and all complete. 

But the great trouble with low cost housing for the brow- 
beaten mechanic is that now he gets about $30 a week instead 
of the conventional fifteen, and his family do not welcome the 
thought of eating in the kitchen. There must be a dining- 
room, or at least a “dining-room alcove,” and the kitchen must 

(Continued on page 170) 


lhe bathroom in this plan adjoins the kitchen, 





The front and rear of the ‘““Woodbourne”’ houses which include a dining-room 
in their plan besides a fair-sized porch, fireplaces and corner cupboards. 
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IN THE HOME YOU BUILD 


Placing the Switches where They Will Do the Most Good 
—Duplex Baseboard Outlets—Door Switch for Closets 


EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


By 


HE household uses of electric service 
mean so much more to us now than 
just mere light that, in the planning of a 
new home, its electrical equipment should 


be carefully thought out. Household 
habits differ. Your family and your 


architect’s family are not the same. How 
can he know your ways and just which 
electrical appliances, for instance, you 
will acquire from time to time and want 
to use conveniently? Plan, yourself, for 
the electrical comforts of this new home 
of yours, for when you build it is the time 
to make provision at the least expense. 
But it is not alone appliances that | 
mean. Usually these come gradually 
with each of us, and bring their gift of 
labor-saving and added comfort. It is 
the thoughtful, adequate arrangement 
of the switches, fixtures, and receptacles 
themselves that is the first consideration. 
To have the wall switch that turns on 
the dining-room lights on the wrong 
side of the pantry door is a never- 
ending petty nuisance. Yethow often 
do we see this switch so placed that 


when you enter, you have to walk 
around the door to reach it. The 
man who located this switch—the 


owner or the architect—did not stop 
to think that on the knob-side it would 
be handier. And there are lots of 
little points like these. For instance: 
Have the wall switch on the 
knob-side of the door through which 
you enter oftenest. Don’t be forced to 
walk across the dark room every time. 
2. When you locate baseboard plug 
outlets be careful to consider where 
the furniture will 
go. It is too bad 
to find that you 
have put the outlet 


and still leave a place to plug in the 
fan or vacuum cleaner. 

4. Be sure to put a light in the 
coat closet with a door switch so that 
as you open the door, the light s 
turned on automatically. This 
will be a constant comfort. Any 
closet where the room light does not 
shine directly in, should be equipped 
this way if possible, particularly the 
storage closet upstairs. 

The hall lights both upstairs and 
down should always be controlled by 
what is called a “three way switch,’ 
convenient to the top and bottom of 
the stairs. This enables you to light 
the lower hall from upstairs and turn 
on the upper hall light from below. 
You will find this “three way switch” a 
great comfort and protection. It saves 


many stumbles on dark stairs and when 



















This “duplex receptacle’”’ 





makes room for plugging in 
two appliances in one baseboard outlet. 


lower floor from the master’s bedroom is 
excellent, but it costs. more money than 
it is worth to most of us. 

6. In locating the bathroom 
lights, few people think of the 
shadows they may throw on the 
window shade. Do not have the 
light directly opposite the window, 
particularly if the tub is between. 
In the bedroom the dresser should 
not be between the window and the 
light. 

7. Side wall lights are pleasanter 
in bedrooms than a ceiling light. 
If you prefer the ceiling fixture, 
then have at least one side wall 
bracket also. 

8. Do not overlook the need for 
at least one central light in the at- 











behind the side- 
board or the couch. 
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u Closet lights should 


switch takes care of it. 
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Follow the layout indicated 
on these floor plans and you 








outlets 
important 








theroom. But two outlets, 
of course, cost more than one, and if 
it is necessary to restrict the number, 


there is a very simple alternative. 
Install a “duplex baseboard recepta- 
cle.” It has two. outlets instead of 


one, and will connect the reading lamp 


a‘“‘master switch” to 





- will havea satisfactory electri- 
alll vem pel gnage oy igen 
rooms, on different sides of as you wish, but this equipment will provide for 


all ordinary needs. The round symbols de- 
note lights, the square ones baseboard outlets. 


the cat plays burglar at 2 A. M. it lights 
the lower floor sufficiently to make you 
feel secure in going down. The idea of 
light up all the 
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tic with a switch beside the door in the 
hall. 

g. In the kitchen, do not make the com- 
mon error of installing just one light in 


the center of the ceiling. This means 
that when you stand before the range, 
the closet or the sink, you throw a 
shadow right in front of you. Every 
kitchen needs two lights, a wall bracket 


(Continued on page 166) 














TRULY WONDERFUL EFFECTS CAN BE 
OBTAINED THROUGH THE COR- 
RECT USE OF WALLPAPER 


ALLPAPER is the logical wall-covering because of its 
almost limitless adaptability, its blended colorings, and 
the softness of its texture. 


It is the “livable” wall-fabric—one that provides the ideally 
harmonious background necessary to bind together the furnish- 
ings of the room, giving that subtle atmosphere of home. 

It is the artistic fabric, semi-reflecting the sunny highlights, 
partly absorbing the deepest shadows, making of the room a 
real picture. 

Choose the correct wallpaper—a restful background; a tone 
echoing the chosen color-scheme of the room, without empha- 
sizing it too strongly; a texture just right, without glisten, or a 
too disturbing coarseness. 

Choosing these, you find your heart expanding with that most 
pleasurable sensation of beauty satisfied, as you look at the 
paper on your walls. You have found the Wallpaper that Fits. 


Until then—do not be satisfied. See your decorator or wall- 
paper dealer. He is just the man to help you in your quest. 


ALLIED WALLPAPER INDUSTRY 
of the United States and Canada 
General Offices :-—1328 Broadway, Marbridge Building, New York City 
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The permanence and lasting beauty of this dwelling 
was insured by laying the stucco over metal lath 


<3 Stucco will remain firm and last It means paying more at the start 
<3 indefinitely without cracking when but the low upkeep expense soon 
Ses: applied to an enduring base of _ saves the higher first cost. 

<= metal lath. Kno-Burn Metal Lath will endure as long 


: er : he building stands. Its use reduces 
$333 Home builders are beginning to realize St ( 
= the important part that metal lath plays the cost of repairs, upkeep and heating 


Ses in producing permanent stucco construc- expense. 
3 tion and smooth and lasting plastered § Send for our booklet 552. It is full of 


3333 walls and ceilings. valuable information for the home builder. 
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A FEW NOTES ON THE BUILD- 
ING OF CHIMNEYS AND 
FIREPLACES 


(Continued from page 1.45) 


there is no reason why this should be so. 
The most nearly definite rule that can be 
given to insure a proper working of fireplaces 
is that the flue (inside measurements) should 
be from one eighth to one tenth of the area 
of the fireplace opening,—that is if your fire- 
place is 4’ high and 4’ wide, it will surely 
work so far as the size of the flue is concerned, 
if it is one eighth of 16 sq. ft. and it will almost 
surely work if it is one tenth. If the flue is 
a round flue, it will work if it is one twelfth 
and, as a matter of fact, it will probably work 
if it is considerably smaller than this size— 
but this cannot be guaranteed. 

The nearest to a definite rule that can be 
given is that the depth of the fireplace should 
be one third the width when the width ex- 
ceeds 3’ 6”. It is never desirable to make 
the depth less than 1’ 2’... The splay on the 
sides of the fireplace should be 60 to 45 
degrees to the facing and should be in the 
same plane from facing to back and not— 
as most masons build their fireplaces—with 
a 4” setback from the facing to the splay. 
Of course these points should be taken .in 
connection with others which, however, 
cannot be stated in such precise terms. 

The throat is a very important matter. 
It should rise from the smoke shelf to the 
flue at an angle of not less than 60 degrees. 
The opening into this throat should be the 
full length of the fireplace between splays 
and about 4” front to back. The smoke 
shelf is most important as it diverts any down 
current of cold air which always comes down 
the back of the flue into the warm air current 
at the front of the flue. For this reason, the 
smoke shelf should always be above the top of 
the fireplace opening. There are a number 
of patent cast-iron throats on the market 
which, if used, insure a_ proper relation 
between fireplace and flue and which have in 
them the damper which a good many people 
nowadays insist upon having. The ordinary 
“tip and slide” damper, if placed with care, 
should not interfere with the draught. 
Dampers are useful to keep birds and flies out 
of the rooms. 

Two or three points in the matter of looks 
may be added. It is not usually good design 
to color the mortar used in the brick work. 
Cement and lime mortar looks better than 
most colored mortar and a good formula is 


I part lime 
3 parts cement 
9 parts sand 


Tiles may be used as facings, as can 
also cement, soapstone and other materials, 
and these can be applied directly to the 
rough brick facings. Brick facings with 
mantels of wood are desirable for small 
houses. 

The size of the opening itself depends more 
or less directly on the size of the room, and 
for this no rule can be given really except the 
old rule of finding an example which one likes 
and following it. 
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Make the outside homelike 


In the home you are planning—do you think only of com- 
fortable rooms and cozy hearth? Think of the outside, too. 
Will the construction be permanent and safeguard your home? 
Will it be beautiful? - Will your home have distinction and 
individuality? And will it be economical? 

These questions are fully answered by aggregate-toned 
color stucco. Because stucco is strong, durable and fire- 
resistant and keeps a house warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Because stucco costs little to build and almost nothing for 
upkeep. Because stucco colored with marble or granite 
screenings or other colored aggregates is beautiful, harmonious 
and capable of variation. in color to suit any taste—and the 
color is sure to be permanent. 

These exquisite color effects, are described, with color 
illustrations, in a free book “Information for Home Builders.” 
n and mail the coupon below. 





H. 1. Harriman Residence, Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


Architect, John Barnard - Contractors Lae, ad 
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THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 
Send to name and address below illustrated book on color stucco and information for Home Builders. 


I expect to build a $ ; Home; $_ _____ Bungalow; $______— Garage. 1-H-2-18 





WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? 


F COURSE, you are going to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and 
curtains, fireplaces and lighting fixtures, closets and breakfast corners—the list is as long as the needs of 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary and 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. 
Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. 


The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions 


Like the first reprint (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;”’ it consists of 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). 


These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE LETTER THAT WON 


Dear Neighbor:—I am a member of a 
civic association in a suburb six miles from 
the center of Philadelphia. So much good 
has been done there and real estate values 
have been so greatly increased that I feel 
that a word or two about our accomplish- 
ments may be at least an encourage- 
ment to ‘‘neighbors” in other places with 
the “community spirit” awakening in 
them. 

Our little suburb is made up of some 
large country places and a far greater 
number of small houses, on pieces of 
ground from half an acre to an acre in 
extent. The place was settled by Welsh- 
men in 1682, and to the casual eve it 
might appear that the roads had been left 
in their pristine freshness—innocent of 
sidewalks, gutters, curbs, or repair of any 
kind. Lights were an unknown quantity 
except for a few flickering lamps paid for 
by private persons. The town was also 
infested with ‘old residents” who liked 
to stumble home over dark muddy roads 
because, forsooth, they “came to the 
country to be in the country ’—and these 
things added to its charms! 

Among us lived a man imbued with the 
“community spirit” and, fortunately, of 
unflinching courage. He rather enjoved 
it when people called him names. He 
with some other enlightened souls formed 
a Civic Association and proceeded to 
improve their own properties by laving 
sidewalks, paving the streets and planting 
rows of trees along them—dogwoods and 
pink and white horse chestnuts. 

The populace at large looked on super- 
ciliously and not always in silence. The 
“old residents’ protested vigorously, 
but their lamentations only added zest 
to the “‘iconoclasts,’’ who were breaking 
up muddy traditions and making the 
place a better one to live in. The Civic 
Association adopted the naive policy of 
putting some of the most recalcitrant 
ones on committees for improving roads 
and lights—which token of neighborly 
regard shamed them into neighborly 
conduct. One by one they fell into line 
until now a mere handful of “conscienti- 
ous objectors’’ remain. 

To make a long story short, we now 
have better streets, curbs, gutters and 





western Massachusetts. 


preciated by motorists. 


I saw some interesting signs on the road while touring recently in 
On coming to a town line, one would in- 
variably see a large signboard announcing the name of the place and giving 
detailed information regarding dangerous curves, where school children 
might be met and where railroad crossings were. This, of course, is much ap- 
At the end of the town line another sign board 
> would be found thanking the traveler for observing the things mentioned in 
’ the first one, and usually advertising the merits of the town. 
All this had the true spirit of neighborliness in it. 

a good impression on the visitor, but incidentally enabled the town to talk 
about itself with pardonable pride. 


TEN 


On this page we print the very interesting letter which 
won the first prize of $10 which was offered in our Decem- 
ber issue for the best letter descriptive of what the writer 
had helped to do individually or as a member of an asso- 
ciation to improve the town in which he or she lived. 
Good health of body and environment is as catching as 
bad health—if we only believed it to be so. 





A CLEAN-UP HOLIDAY 


With our miles and miles of streets, it is no wonder that 
some of them are neglected—like the one in the picture—by 
the powers that are supposed to take care of them. Yet there 
is a limit to people’s patience as was shown by an incident 
which happened not long ago in a little thoroughfare not far 
from Boston. 

The street had become an eyesore. So about a score of the 
residents after waiting what they thought was too longa period 
for the authorities to attend to it, decided to show what a lit- 
tle home talent could do. They selected a holiday when they 
were all free and set to work with a will. Brooms and rakes 
were plied with telling effect by the women, the men plugged 
the holes in the road, and cleaned the gutters. Sidewalk and 
road boundaries were brought back to life. In the space of 
seven or eight hours this street was transformed from a dirty 
place into a clean and attractive one. 

These residents don’t need a neighborhood club, but it is 
safe to say that they will have one, and a good one, too. 
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And it not only made 













































DOLLARS 


sidewalks, we have electric lights on 
artistic iron lampposts, painted green, the 
design given by a neighbor who was also 
an architect of note. We have plain 
legible green iron street and automobile 
signs and waste paper cans painted green 
and tucked away in inconspicuous but 
convenient corners, where they are gradu- 
ally becoming popular. 

A man is employed by the Civic Asso- 
ciation to keep the streets and gutters 
clean; ashes, garbage and snow are taken 
careof. Telephone poles are being moved 
to the back of properties, thus greatly 
improving the looks of the streets. We 
are learning to consider the land from the 
outside of our hedges to the center of our 
street quite as much our own as that 
inside of our boundaries. The railroad 
bank through the town is lined with pink 
rambler roses in June and a new station 
and postoffice are being built—aided and 
abetted by the ubiquitous “Civic.” 

Best of all the children are growing up 
in this same community spirit. They 
have discovered that it is just as easy to 
walk through a gate as through a hedge, 
and have learned from their school gar- 
dens that flowers thrive better when not 
stepped on, even when one is in a great 
hurry and means no harm. 

Bird boxes have been put up by the 
hundred and there are many places where 
birds may bathe, from pools in lovely 
sunken gardens to the simpler stone bird 
baths. The natural consequence is that 
we have a great many birds of all kinds, 
far more than many places farther from 
town, where their humble wants, food and 
shelter in winter and water in summer, are 
not considered. The boys instead of 
hunting eggs keep count of the different 
varieties of birds that they see and coax 
them into their gardens by feeding them. 

This has all come about within the last 
ten years, in one of the least likely spots 
in the world. Real estate owners and 
agents are jubilant over the increase in 
the value of property and the rank and 
file of residents are well repaid with the 
contented spirit that a ‘‘house in order” 
brings. 

H. W. B. 

Philadelphia. 
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First Floor Plan 











Second Floor Plan 








This is just a sketch of the house. The frame work is now all up and the work going 


along at a merry pace. 


Service, care of House Beautiful. 


Because 


And Because 


Was 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL, as you know, is 

building a house just out of Boston. It is 

going to be as near a model house in every par- 
ticular as possible. 

Being open to the public, as the house will be 
for at least a year, you can imagine how the 
curious and the critical alike, will peer into every 
nook and cranny and pass on it, pro and con. 

The cellar will not escape. Neither will the 
Kelsey Generator in it, which furnishes the 
Kelsey Health Heat. 

Of course, the fact that the Kelsey is noiseless, 
leakless, gasless, dustless; and that it ventilates 
while it heats; had a good bit to do with influenc- 
ing its choice. But the main factor, after all, 
was its coal economy. 

There are several special structural reasons 
why the Kelsey is so economical, but being rather 
technical, we will leave that to our booklet called 


NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 


DETROIT 
Space 95-H Builders Exch. 


Chosen 





For The House Beautiful 


Near Boston, Mass. 


“Some Saving Sense on Heating,” 
must surely send for. 


which you 


One thing decidedly in the Kelsey’s favor, is 
that the very minute you start the fire, that 
minute you get heat. No water to first warm. 
No steam to frst “get up.” No radiators to 
first warm up. The direct, freshly heated fresh 
air heat, comes directly from the Kelsey, directly 
to each room. 

No matter which way the wind blows, or how 
hard it blows, the Kelsey keeps right on heating 
just the same. No need to shut off some rooms 
to heat others. 

Also of great importance, the heat is auto- 
matically mixed with just the right healthful 
amount of moisture. 


The Kelsey humidified, or moistened, heat 
at 66 degrees, equals in warmth effect, 72 degrees 
of the dry, parched heat from furnaces or 
radiators. 


HE KELSE 


WAR” AIR GENERATOR 
305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


It Is an Economical 


It Is a Healthful 





For sizes or any other particulars, write to Miss Readers’ 


House 


You save 6 degrees of heat. 

This saving result is based on the same prin- 
ciple that humid days in summer feel so much 
warmer than others, when the thermometer may 
actually register the same. 

Altho the Kelsey does so much more than 
radiators, it costs much less. 

Less to install. 

Less in coal required. 

The fact that a surprisingly large amount of 
our business is the replacing of other heats with 
the Kelsey, is after all, to our notion its strongest 
possible endorsement. 

So, no matter whether you already have a 
heating system; or are thinking of buying one; 
it’s worth your while to look carefully into the 
Kelsey. 

Send for booklet, ‘“‘Some Saving Sense on 
Heating.” 


CHICAGO 
217-H West Lake Street 


BOSTON 
405-H P. O. Square Bldg. 
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PRUNING TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
HEN the effect of the World War brings 
about a transformation of the hundreds 

of thousands of apple trees that now point 

with shame to our national shiftlessness we 
may be sure its lessons are really coming home. 

To grow cord-wood in the orchard is no sign 

of a patriot. The orchard was made to grow 

fruit and fruit does not thrive under cord- 
wood conditions. 

Last October a neighbor complained that 
his Baldwins ran so small that he could 
scarcely find any No. 1 grade to sell. | 
looked at his trees: they were fine examples 
of the cord-wood type. Each was producing 
twice as many apples as it could bring to the 
desired size and needed drastic pruning to get 
it into fit condition. The use of the pruning 
saw was the first operation needed for my 
neighbor to pick No. 1 apples. 

These neglected fruit trees are by no means 
confined to the farms and outlying districts. 
Many of them are to be found in the grounds 
of village and suburban homes. Too often 
the owners think that a tree or two is not 
worth bothering with, forgetting that every 
such tree is a unit of food production which is 
now of greater importance than ever before. 
The devastating hordes of 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


bringing about the best adaptation of each 
tree to the light and other conditions of growth. 
It leads to a maximum production of leaf, 
flower and seed. 

In the case of apples and other fruits, how- 
ever, the yield desired is not the seeds inside 
the fruit but the edible pulp-size rather than 
number is the end in view. So we must mend 
Nature by such drastic pruning that the num- 
ber of blossoms will be limited and the fruit 
set will be able to mature to as large a size 
as is normal to the variety. Such pruning 
must also be so done that the bearing branches 
will be well distributed over the tree, permit- 
ting the sunlight to penetrate to all parts for 
its beneficent results in growth and color. 

February is one of the best months for the 
pruning that helps production. The frame- 
work of the leafless tree stands out clearly and 
the fallen branches can readily be gathered and 
burned without danger of the fire spreading. 
A few weeks later the new growth will start 
with vigor and the development of new 
branches can readily be controlled with a little 
attention during spring and early summer by 
cutting off those that start where they are 
not wanted. 

In most neglected apple trees the first 





thing needed is the taking out of enough 
branches in the center to open the top to the 
sunshine. Unless the center is fairly open it 
is difficult to get the sides so freely exposed as 
is necessary for the best quality of a fruit. 
In many old trees large vertical limbs must 
be cut out at their point of origin, even if this 
means a good-sized wound that will be slow 
in healing over. The exposed part of such a 
place is chiefly dead wood which will decay 
very slowly, especially if treated with some 
antiseptic dressing. It is better to have it 
than to leave the tree to continue its useless 
life. 

After opening up the center in this way the 
next thing is to look the tree over carefully for 
upper branches that shade the lower ones, and 
remove them. So far as practicable the bear- 
ing limbs should be kept as near the ground 
as may be. So the tendency in all such prun- 
ing should be to remove the higher branches. 

The most satisfactory pruning implement 
is a good-sized double-edged pruning saw. 
One side has teeth adapted to sawing off 
large branches and the other to small ones. 
The objection is sometimes raised to these 
double-edged saws that there is danger of in- 
jury to the bark from the side not in use, but 
it is only necessary to be a 





the Hun have wiped out the 
fruit trees over great areas 
in Europe—trees which can- 
not be fully replaced with 
this generation. It is up to 
us to see that we each do our 
part in helping to mend the 
sad conditions of these luck- 
less years. 

Of all gardening opera- 
tions pruning is probably 
the least understood. Too 
many people think of it 
simply as a process by which 
certain trees and shrubs are 
made to look unnatural or 
to take on various geometri- 
cal or other artificial out- 
lines. It would probably 
surprise them to learn that 
Nature is a greater pruner 
than man, cutting off mil- 
lions of branches every vear 
so that the ground beneath 
many trees is strewn with 
the fallen twigs. Yet the 
evidence of this can readily 
be seen beneath the nearest 
willow tree. This natural 
pruning is Nature’s way of 
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Such apple trees are slackers in production, not because they want to be, but because they 


are not properly pruned. 
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bit careful at times to avoid 
such damage. 

In all tree pruning there 
is One important rule,—leave 
no projecting stubs. Saw 
every branch off close at its 
point of origin, leaving a 
smooth surface over which 
the surrounding bark can 
grow so easily and rapidly 
that the wound will soon be 
covered. Unless this is done 
the bark will start to grow 
out over the stub and the 
process will continue so long 
that the stub will rot out 
and leave a disease cavity 
in its place. 

In sawing off horizontal 
limbs an inch or more in 
diameter there is danger of 
splitting down the bark 
below the branch. To avoid 
this start the saw on the 
lower side and saw upward 
a third or half way through. 
If the limb is large and 
heavy make this first cut 
from below two or three 
inches out from the trunk. 
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Then saw from above next the trunk. The 
limb will break off leaving a half-stub which 
is of course to be sawed off afterwards. 
Increase of production is not worth while 
unless the product has the value due to size 
and quality. Small apples or pears or peaches 
or plums are often scarcely worth the picking. 
The first result of proper pruning is a decrease 
in numbers and an increase in size—an in- 
crease that may be augmented by the proper 
thinning which is made easier by the pruning. 
A second result is an improvement in quality 
due to the more complete action of the many 
elements that make for perfect maturity in 
abundant sunlight. A third result, closely 
linked with the second, is an improvement in 
color—the more sunshine the brighter the 
color—a very important point especially in 
all red-toned varieties. A fourth result is a 
decrease of damage by fungous diseases—es- 
pecially the scab of apples and pears and the 
brown rot of stone fruits. A fifth result is a 
greater ease and greater efficiency in spraying. 


ORDER SEEDS NOW 


At the time of writing this, late in 1917, there 
is a well authenticated report that the govern- 
ment is soon to seize the available supply of 
seeds of many staple crops and to sell them 
only to professional farmers and gardeners 
who can be sure to get the greatest results 
from planting them, it may easily be possible 
that we shall all be thankful to get seeds of 
any varieties of the staple vegetables, we may 
in some cases be able to choose, and the follow- 
ing lists are given as among the best sorts of 
the crops named. 

Radish.—White-tipped — Scarlet 
Rapid Forcing, New Perfection, 
Globe, French Breakfast. 

Peas.—Sutton’s Excelsior, Gradus, Thomas 


Turnip, 
Cardinal 


Laxton, Alderman, Telephone, Potlatch, 
Champion of England. 
Onions —Mammoth Silver King, Ailsa 


Craig, Prizetaker, Danvers Yellow Globe. 
Swiss Chard.—Giant Lucullus. 
Cucumber.—|mproved White Spine, Davis 

Perfect, Cool and Crisp. 
Lettuce.—Black-Seeded 

ahead, California Cream 

Ice. 

Sweet Corn.—Golden Bantam, Golden Gi- 
ant, Country Gentleman, Golden Cream. 
Tomato.—Earliana, Bonny Best, June Pink, 

Stone. 

Spinach,—Victoria, Long Standing, and for 
summer New Zealand. 

Rutabaga.—Improved _Purple-top, 
long’s Improved, Golden Heart. 

Turnip.—Snowball, Early Purple-top Mi- 
lan, Purple-top White Globe. 

Carrot.—French Forcing, Chantenay, Dan- 
vers Half-long, Improved Rubicon. 

Beets.—Crosby’s Egyptian, Detroit Dark 

Red, Crimson Globe. 

Bush Beans.—For green pods, Bountiful, 


Simpson, Way- 
Butter, Crisp as 


Bud- 


Keeney’s Stringless Refugee; for yellow 
pods, Brittle Wax, Hodsdon Wax. 
Squash.—Hubbard, Symme’s Blue Hub- 


bard, Delicious, Essex Hybrid. 
Pepper.—Pimiento, Ruby King, Neapolitan. 
Parsnip.—Hollow Crown, Guernsey. 
Cabbage.—Early Jersey Wakefield, Copen- 

hagen Market, Allhead, Danish Ball Head. 





FRE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Is your garden all that you 


wish it to be? 


AGNER PARK experts can give your garden 

\¢ the ravishing beauty you desire it to possess. 
Wagner Park Nurseries place at your command 

an innumerable variety of shrubs, trees and flowers. 
Long experience and artistic taste enable us to plant 
these so as to bring into relief every natural advantage. 
We will make your garden a riot of bloom from 
springtime until frost, and a symphony of green and 


white when the snow falls. 


If you wish, a Wagner Landscape Gardener will make 
a careful study of the possibilities in your garden or 


estate. 


Or, we will arrange a suitable planting from a 


sketch of your grounds and if you find our plan inviting 
we will ship the plants you need or have one of our 
experts do the planting for you if desired. 


No matter how large or small your grounds may be, send 


for our catalog 9/. 


It describes our service and gives 


many valuable hints to those desiring true garden beauty. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


Box 961 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


¢ 
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& CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





More seeds were planted last year than 
ever before and many thousands of fam- 
ilies enjoyed fresh vegetables from the gar- 
den for the first time. 

The year 1918 will see a still greater num- 
ber who will grow their own Flowers and 
Vegetables and will profit by their experi- 
ence and plant only Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 
For 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
latest and most reliable information about the ‘‘ Best 
Seeds that Grow.” 216 pages with 103 colored illus- 
trations of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustra- 
tions of every variety of Vegetables and Flowers. It is 
sent free to those who write forit. A post card willdo. Write 
for your copy today, and please mention House Beautiful. 
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THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


THE SEED ORDERS apples of these varieties in order to have a good succession of delicious 
fruit from August until June: Early Harvest, Liveland Raspberry, 
Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan, Gravenstein, Duchess, MacIn- 
tosh, Northern Spy, Baldwin, Delicious, Winter Banana, Jonathan and 
various others for which you may have a special liking. One can get 


The most important garden activity this month is the getting off of 
the seed orders as promptly as possible. It is already late to get the 
best varieties of many crops. You are likely for example to be able to 

*t peas only in packets in the case of the more popular sorts. So : : o_o 
as the ‘aielinia a hand and send for others to eae also. Make vai apple tree for the price of a good — and it will last vastly longer 
out a list of your needs for the whole season and lay in the supplies as and yield much greater profit. A similar Syeceenn a pears may 
rapidly as you can get them. But remember there are thousands of be obtained through the following list: Wilder Early, Stark Tyson, 
others with similar requirements and order only what is necessary for Clapp Favorite, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Beurre Bosc, Anjou. 
eisai THE TREE ORDERS GARDEN FRAMES AND ACCESSORIES 

While there is no such scarcity of fruit and ornamental trees as there 
is of seeds, there is a great scarcity of labor at the nurseries. So it is 
only fair to dealers not to rush their orders all in at once in April and 
expect immediate delivery. Orders now received can in many cases be 
packed for shipment and sent early enough to be on hand as soon as 
they can be planted. There is urgent need of a more general planting 
of tree fruits in American home grounds. It will bs many years before 
the devastated areas in Europe will be again producing tree fruits, so 


February is none to early to plan for hotbeds, cold frames and various 
other garden accessories that help for an early start. One can get for 
these prepared sashes and covers in considerable variety. The many 
types of small frames for individual rows and hills are very useful. 
Attractive leaflets giving sizes and prices of these may be had from any 
of the greenhouse manufacturers for the asking. This is also the time 
to prepare tor early spring spraying, of which the catalogs of several 
manufacturers of spraying apparatus give special information. 


that there is bound to be an enormous foreign demand for our apples TREE FRUIT 

and pears. This will tend to increase prices and to reduce the supply RUITS 

for home use. In the great majority of village, suburban and country Plant tree fruits, even though only dwarf trees may be set out. Other 
home grounds there is abundant room for more fruit trees, either stand- types may be planted around the borders with wall-trained trees next 


ard or dwarf. So why not look about a bit and order today some walls or trellises. It is not necessary to keep the ground tilled. 





Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 


is a book of 112 pages, 30 of which Now 1s the time to plan DWARF PEAR TREES 
Nex are full page illustrations (13 in nat- sg pore ane tees 
. ural color). It is really a treatise on the | le omen i 
hardy garden, containing information on THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


upward of 500 varieties of Peonies (the most 
complete collection in existence), Lemoine’s 

new and rare Deutzias, Philadelphus and a 

Lilacs, and the Irises (both Japanese and . ry 
German) of which I have all the newer in- 
troductions as well as the old-time favorites. 


Garden lovers who do not have the Sixth Edition may securea 
complimentary copy if they send me their name and address. 


Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 


INGEE] ELECT the spot where you would like 
0 \J one or more beautiful shade trees. 
\ Sturdyas aks Then let us make your wish come true. For 25 


c.«. Bat Mgr. Box H, Sanaene 0. ¥. N. Y. 


SES of NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever pub- 
lished. Superbly printed in colors. Contains expert advice 
to home me plantecs on how to grow roses and other plants. 

Tells all about our famous stock. Write today. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY, Box 216. New Castle, Ind. 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick , Mass. 





























Pot-grown rose bushes, onown roots, forevery- years we have been growing big trees so that you 
, one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favorites can have your shade this year. At our nurseries are 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the thousands of trees, big and little, all kinds. Fre- 


Mota Ca OP 8 8) DRL yr: 














me world’s productions. ** Dingee quent transplanting and pruning have given them 
a "> Roses” known as the best for 66 “i ful meine iL ms apse & IT'S FREE WRITE TODAY 
4 years. Safe delivery guaranteed peautiful tops and large root systems. a Several New Features. 
> anywhere in U.S. Write for a Each tree is dug with a large ball of earth left around > Based on our experience as the 
r< copy of the roots, then canvas-wrapped and roped to a wood oldest mail order seed concern and largest 
platform, reaching you in growers of Asters and.other seeds in America. 
500 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 


“ 
} Our ‘‘New Guide to Rose Culture thriving condition. We ship up 
S| for 1917. It’s FREE. to 1000 miles and Guarantee 
Ilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” Satisfactory Growth. %5 buys ing section. Our Guide is full of helpful informa- 
two Norway Maples 16 ft. high. tion about planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a 


| Established 1850. 
| THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.., Box 272, West Grove, Pa. 


in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- : 
en, alog—it's the lifetime experience of Write for booklet, “Shade. TREES successtul —— +." and dosermes eats 
e est anc eading Rose Growers in America. nts an ruits 
| A practical woric on rose and flower culture for HICKS NURSERIES B I G With ourGuide, thebestwehavelssued, wewill gladly 
|| the amateur. Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other Westbury, Long Island include interesting booklet, ‘‘A Liberty Garden.” 
|| flowers and tells how to grow them. Edition limited. B Save 10 Years eresting bookle 
H 70 Greenhouses. ox B Phone 68 Both are absolutely free 
| 
| 


i Send for your copies today, before you forget. 

WA JAM VICK’S S 

9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 


YOU MAY HAVE A 

WATER - GARDEN 

WITH PRACTICALLY 
NO EFFORT 


Anyone can grow Water Lilies, 
and a pool can easily be built by 
following simple directions. My 1918 Cat- 
alogue of Water Plants tells what materials 
to use, how to build pools of different sizes 
and shapes, and what Water Liliesand Water 
Plants to use for beauty and permanence. 
Ask for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER,  5,.'4°iRiineTon’N. J. 
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THE WONDERFUL RUFFLED GLADIOLUS 


The new races originated by A. E. Kunderd 
of Goshen, Indiana. Box 7. 





Nothing in the world can compare with these. Your collection 
can not be up-to-date without them. Send for our beautifully 
illustrated 52 page free catalog. It describes almost 300 vari- 
eties. All are of our own production and most of them are 
only obtainable direct from us. 
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Hove —_ ea Vegetable Cuil ee i Se Saeae eae 
Ya eal We Mail Free 
- ne Vegetable Seeds--Farm Seeds | 
— ELECT such varieties as are best adapted to your own contains not only 60 pages devoted to Vegetable 
wants. If you need assistance mail a postal card to Implements most useful in home gar- Seed but you will find over 30 pages devoted to 
? denine Flower Seeds; 30 pages to Dahlia and Gladiolus 
ng. with over 50 illustrations of the best varieties; and 
The best fertilizer to use. 30 pages to Roses, Perennial Plants, Shrubs, etc., 
FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON Co. The insecticides proper to use for the as well as several pages on Poultry Supplies. 
p _ i "se 4 ‘ : This book is sent free to all who write for it— 
The Faneuil Hall Square Seed Store, Boston, Mass. destruction of the various insects. a postal will do. 
Our practical experience of over forty yearsinthe TT } 
Our Seed Annual will be mailed Free at once. It is complete—and growing woe - pm: > santo mn A ape et | FO LER, FISKE, RAWSON co. | 
yet concise and tothe point. Full of lifelike illustrations. to give our customers the benefit of long experience. Faneuil Hall Square BOSTON, MASS. 














THE SERVING PANTRY 









(Continued from page 128) 
ers the full depth of the case but an A plate warmer is a very useful 1 
intermediate shelf about 7” Wide is article in the serving pantry. A ii [pe 
often most convenient for saucers radiator may be made use of for this 
so Mass. andother small pieces. It isadvisable 


purpose, placed in a zinc lined cup- | 
to make the shelves of hard wood to _ board with wire grill doors. Radia- 


match the counter top. This avoids — tors for this purpose made up of two G arden , 
painting and a consequent scratch- or three shelves may be had from 
ing from the dishes. The shelves the manufacturers. An_ electric | Book 
should be set in a shelf cleat so plate warmer is the most satisfac- 


shaped as to protect the plaster. tory as it is available in summer as 
will help you won- 


The large round luncheon clothis_ well as in winter. These plate 
a troublesome piece to provide for. warmers come in stock sizes and 
A good way to provide for this is must be set in slate lined compart- 
to build a shallow drop front cup- ments preferably under the counter. 
board back against the wall just The serving pantry, so far as 
under the glass-door-cases, this cup- _ painters’ finish is concerned, should 
board to be about 6” top to bottom properly be finished in harmony ing. 
and 4” front to back inside with a with the dining-room for it is: really ; 
shelf in the middle, thus providing more a part of this room than of the 
two long narrow compartments. kitchen. If paint is used, it should 
Large pieces may be rolled on card- be enamel glossy enough to be 
board tubes or small round wooden cleaned easily. Shellac or varnish 


derfully to reduce 


the high cost of liv- 


l 


It is read by ' < 


tens of thousands; 


professionals as well as amateurs as 
An Authoritative Guide 
to all garden work, both for Vegetables and Flowers. 











sticks and laid in the compartment 
smooth and without folding. 

A place to store trays may be 
arranged for in any one of the cup- 
boards under the counter or may be 
put above the table leaf cupboard. 
The space should be divided with 
thin wood partitions cut out in the 
center so the trays may be easily 
pulled out. The table leaves are 
best kept in some closet outside 
the pantry. 


finish should be avoided on natural 
wood, oil finish is much _ better. 
The floor should be in harmony 
with the dining-room floor and 
should be oil finish. 

The door from the kitchen to the 
serving pantry should be double 
swing but the door from the serv- 
ing room to the dining-room should 
be single swing opening into the 
dining-room, hinged to act as a 
screen when open. 











256 pages, four full page color plates, and four full page 
duotone plates, and hundreds of photographic illustra- 
It lists all dependable varieties of vegetables, as 
well as the worthwhile novelties. 


tions. 


A copy free if you mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


714-16 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 









































Yes it costs more to build NOW than it did 





one, two or five years ago. The cost of lumber, 
however, has not increased more than twenty-etght 
per cent since 1914, while other building materials 
have advanced as much as seventy-five per cent. 





In terms of farm products, present 
prices received for hogs, wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, etc., will buy twice as much 
lumber this year as in 1914. Likewise 
prices received for nearly every com- 
modity in trade represent a greater buy- 
ing power in the lumber market today 
than at any time in the past decade. 
Therefore when we say 

BUILD NROW—WITH WOOD 
We are urging you to build the home 
you have longed for at a price that repre- 


sents a smaller per cent of your surplus, 
than when the entire scale of commodity 


prices was materially lower. Over One- 


Half Billion Board Feet Annually of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


are produced by this organization. That 
means an abundant supply of moderate 
priced, reliable building material avail- 
able to home-builders during this season. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


is the ideal wood for complete homes. 
The framing material is light, strong 
and durable. The interior finish sup- 
plies a woodwork which will delight 
the most fastidious housewife. 





W E will send on request booklet containing attractive home designs, brochure 


on proper finishing of woodwork and finished samples. Write today 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade-Marked and sold by 
dealers east of the Rockies 


ARKANSAS 


SOFT PINE BUREAU 
455 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 
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We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


February 1918 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
YOU BUILD 
(Continued from page 156) 
beside the sink and a ceiling light so placed to 
break all shadows at these points. 

10. Have enough light in the cellar. It 
costs but little for an extra cellar light in the 
cold closet or in the corner where you pile 
things. Then have a small red lamp that 
burns beside the switch at the head of the 
stairs to remind you to turn them off as you 
go up. 

Follow these ten suggestions and it will 
make a lot of difference in the comfort that 
electricity will -bring you in your home. 
Select your lighting fixtures carefully also, 
thinking not alone of how they look, but how 
they light as well, so that this light you pay 
for month by month will be thrown downward 
where you want it, without too much being 
wasted on the walls and ceiling and with 
plenty of protection against glare—that arch 
enemy of eyes. Think of these points before 
you spend your money and it’s too late. 

The way in which electricity will mean the 
most to you and all your family in the coming 
years will be through the appliances that you 
will use. The servant situation makes no 
promises and you are going to seek and find 
relief and practical economy by doing more 
and more work with electrical household ma- 
chines—the vacuum cleaner, the dish washer, 
the clothes washer, the ironer, the silver clean- 
ing and grinding motor. You will acquire 
from time to time those other small appliances 
—grill, toaster, percolator, heat pad, bottle 
warmer, flat-iron, fan and others that you will 
select to save your steps and bring you com- 
fort. Look forward and provide for them now 
as you build, by simply putting in these base- 
board outlets in each room. 

While the wiring is being done, it costs but 
little extra money to equip the home with all 
that vou will really need. And remember, all 
this has a very powerful investment value. 
It makes the house more comfortable and 
therefore easier to rent or sell. 





WINTER USES FOR YOUR ELEC- 
TRIC FAN 


HEN your kitchen range gets balky or 
your furnace fire shows signs of obsti- 
nacy, bring out your electric fan! 

Open the door under the coal-box, set the 
fan on the floor and tilt it up so that it will 
blow a current of air up under the bed of 
coal and give the fire new life. 

An obdurate furnace fire may be treated the 
same way. Also, if vou will put your fan 
behind the hot air register, or the radiator, 


and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $4.00 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 
“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
EA IFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.” 


it will blow the warm air out into the room 
and heat it up quickly. 

So many people are boiling their drinking 
water now-a-days, that another all-year- 
round use of the electric fan will be good news. 
Before placing the boiled water into the 
refrigerator, wrap the bottles in wet cloths 
and direct the fan’s current of air against 
them. They will cool very rapidly, and can 
then be placed in the refrigerator without rais- 
ing its temperature and wasting ice. 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.00. The price of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for $4.00 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - Three Park Street - BOSTON, MASS. 
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HOD GSON Fortable HOUSES: 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


When Spring comes you don’t want to bother with building. .Even the erection of a play 
house or screen house will make enough dirt, dust and din to take away the joy of Springtime. 


Hodgson Portable Houses have made it possible for you to get just the kind of house 


you want without the usual disagreeable worries of building. 


Hodgson Houses are built at the Hodgson factory. 


fitted and painted sections which can be easily put together and taken apart. 


You select the bungalow, 
the Hodgson catalog which gives photographs, plans and prices of great variety. 
paying 25% of the cost of your house we prepare and hold it until wanted. We then ship 
it in sections and it is just a day’s work for unskilled workmen to put it together. 


EK. F. HODGSON CO. 


Send for a catalog today. 















The Radiator Bugaboo Overcome 
With Decorative Metal Grilles 


O skillfully is it possible to enclose ra¢ liators 
with harmonious tre -atme nts of wood panelings, 
combined with our decorative metal grilles, 
that their obtrusive ebjectio mnableness is entirely 
overcome. Let us make suggestions. Send for 


catalog 66-A. 
THE ‘‘BEAUT-I-ATOR”’ 


The ‘‘Beaut-i-ator’’ is a portable all metal Radiator 


Enclosure. You simply place it over your radiator. 
Nothing to put together. Nothing to fasten. No 
outside he Ip needed. Instantly removable. Ask 
for the ‘‘Beaut-i-ator’’ Booklet, when you ask for 


Booklet No. 66-A 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 






































cottage, 


garage, play house or poultry house you want from 


They are made of neatly finished, 


Then by 


Room 204, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











6 East 39th Street, New York City 






































RAYNTITE--The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top wi:l make any car look passé. 
Don’t sell your car because the top looks shabby. Get 


a new top—a top that stays new. 


fou PONT 
fABRIKOD 


-RAYNTIT 


E 


never fades. It is water, grease, stain and dust proof — and as clean- 
able as glass. When soiled by travel, plain water will restore its beauty. 
It is guaranteed not to leak, crack nor peel for one year but built to 


last the life of your car. 


with Rayntite. 


How Many Hides 


Has A Cow? 


Wilmington 


Any good top maker can re-top your car 


Send for samples, booklet — and list of cars on which 
Rayntite is furnished as regular equipment. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World's Largest Makers of Leather Substitutes 


Delaware 


Works at Newburg,N.Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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For All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy —Wears Hard” 


This beautifully 





grained, white, soft 











Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish, 


wood grows inabund- 
ance in company 
with Cypress, the 
“‘Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably “‘makes a 
hit’? where it is once 
used. 

In a number of 
4 high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 








statement: 


this material.’’ 





mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an “Sn 
volved’’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 


‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


has been used witha 


Tupelo Floor- 

















Scientific 
Rupture 
Appliance 








Brooks Rupture Appli- 
ance is the culmination of 
our 30 years of experience 
as experts in the treatment 
of Hernia. It is recom 
mended by physicians inall\ 
parts of the United States, 
England and Australia. 

New scientific invention 
that has proven a Godsend 
to rupture-tortured human- 
ity. Durable, cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. 
Made to measure—for adult or 
child. Suffer nolonger. Write 
for measure blanks and full par- 
ticulars. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


273C State Street 


MARSHALL, MICH. 








The Farm Mortgage 
as an Investment 


An article showing the reasons for the 
growing popularity of farm mortgages 
among experienced investors, reprinted 
in pamphlet form from SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, will be sent, upon receipt 
of 2c postage, to any reader mentioning 
House BEAUTIFUL. 

Investors’ Service Bureau 
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SOMEWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 152) 

no one is ever any the wiser, for the glorious 
chug-chug drowns any feeble sounds which | 
can bring forth. My wrath suddenly cools 
when, as | always do, I come upon a clump of 
gorgeous trees, or an indescribable sunset, or | 
glimpse stalwart Mount M—-——-;; then only 
does the tatting shuttle incident leave me. 

At one meeting nineteen miles away from 
the railroad, away off through the hills all 
crimson and gold, I had a most happy time. 
There was a cheerful fire awaiting me, and a 
very large crowd, some were village folk and 
some had come down from the mountain sides, 
but everyone brought a stick of wood as her 
contribution to the comfort of the afternoon. 
Two women brought a basket of wood between 
them as their share for the season. It was a 
picturesque sight to look down the road and 
see the women going off into the highways and 
hedges to get their contributions. They 
seemed to appreciate that they were giving a 
boost to the village improvement society, as 
well as helping their own interest. Away off 
there they gave me two oil lamps—old-fash- 
ioned as they could be—and the daintiest little 
tin oven to work with, not larger than a small 
cake box, to set on top of one of the lamps and 
in which to bake a gingerbread. My courage 
almost failed me, but the picture of the grand- 
mother came over me, as she in her girlish 
pioneer daintiness cooked a hot batch of 
biscuits for that good hungry husband of hers 
—I simply couldn’t resist the challenge! The 
gingerbread became inquisitive and did explore 
the oven a bit but it turned out quite happily, 
much to my surprise and extreme delight. 

Just to let you see how interesting and va- 
ried my experiences are, | must tell you of the 
experiences of the following day. It was as 
windy as the worst day in March, as chilly 
and icy as a day in January, and as rainy as 
April—a veritable hash of weather. I was 
scheduled to appear in F—— at a certain 
time, and I went, through wind, sleet, hail and 
mud, expecting to find no audience. A dozen 
brave souls appeared and with them a shiny 
new electric oven which was placed on top 
of a wondrous electric chafing dish arrange- 
ment. It was quite a new one on me, but 
we tried it with the same old gingerbread. 
Though the product looked quite as fine as 
that which came from the oven of our grand- 
mother’s day it somehow didn’t taste one-half 
so good. It sort of missed that bit of com- 
monness which makes some things so rovally 
good! Everyone probably did have one of 
those ovens in their day, but a shiny aristo- 
cratic affair such as the electric one would be 
very rare in this day. | guess the romance 
of the common “‘humanness”’ of things gives 
them their attractive color to me. 

Today | tackled the impossible—a group of 
people living but a little way back from the 
railroad, but absolutely so satisfied with their 
narrow conditions of living that they felt quite 
proud to withstand the appeal of the call of 
food patriotism. Personally they were the 
same good friends they had previously been to 
me, but they spared no pains to tell me that 
they did not like the business that I was in. 
I used up a week’s strength trying to give them 
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a bit of light, and to overthrow their precon- 
ceived notions that there was no reason why 
they should not eat whatever they desired 
regardless of the prevailing situation; to call 
them aides of the enemy seemed to please 
rather than provoke them. It is just such a 
group that is going to profit by the loss of one 
of their own men—for then, and only then, will 
they know we are at war. 

One community which I visited since writ- 
ing you last, is a direct contrast tothis. One of 
the first men to be reported by General Pershing 
as deceased, is a lad from a nearby town. | 
lectured there two days after the sad report had 
been confirmed, and such a response as they 
gave to this work of food conservation. They 
turned out in great numbers and couldn’t be 
given enough ideas as how to save this and 
how to substitute for that, for they had seen 
some of the awful work of the great conflict, 
and all evidently had adopted that man while 
he was in France, if their attitude was at all 
indicative. Their hearts were bursting! 





WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 132) 


much smoky language results, not to speak 
of the havoc wrought in lace curtains. 

There is 2 rule which determines .the 
openings in fireplaces and their throats 
to prevent smoking. It is that the throat 
should be one-twelfth the size of the fire- 
place opening. Next, after this is deter- 
mined, the fireplace should be built with a 
flat shelf or ledge above the throat instead of 
the usual sloping wall. With the latter, wind 
blowing down chimney drives directly into 
the fireplace, causing the fire tosmoke. When 
a flat ledge is built, wind blowing down chim- 
ney is deflected before it can reach the fire. 
Ours will be built on this pattern, with one 
section of tile flue lining. The kitchen chim- 
ney has two sections. The use of tile flue 
lining necessitates only one ring of brick. 

One little item sometimes overlooked in this 
branch of the work is the quality of the sand 
used in the mortar. The best kind is that 
obtained from the pit, it being sharp and angu- 
lar. This should be clean and free from clay 
or gravel. River sand is not so sharp, as is 
also the case with sea sand. The salt in the 
latter attracts moisture and is liable to keep 
the brickwork permanently damp. 

One of the special kinks in the local building 
laws says that brick chimneys must have a 
coating of cement on the outside from the 
ground floor to the roof. This is for fire pre- 
vention. And for the same reason, chimneys 
must stand at least two inches away from the 
surrounding wood-work. 

Both chimneys are placed near the ridge of 
the roof. This leaves but little of the chimney 
exposed, and the roof, sloping away from the 
chimney instead of towards it causes water to 
drain away without danger of leaks. 

To bg continued 

Synopsis. The preceding chapters in thts 
narrative have told how the House Beautiful 
Homes Number One came to be built, how the lot 
was selected, how the work was financed; the dig- 
ging of the cellar, the construction of the founda- 
tion and the building of the framework, followed. 
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7" coal! Something must be spurt water. These things WASTE 
done—ana atonce. Duringthe heat rang A Dunhamized heat- 
next twelve months the Nation will a a ae SAVES he units. , 
needahundredmilliontonsmorethan . “*OW @D0UE you? /ire you burn- 
PS ta eae : ing too much coal and not getting 
itdidlastyear. Increased production Wicent heat? .& < heatine 
Ceitindreaainte “li . THE sulmcient eat: £ poor heating 
y supply nity million tons. “ system not only burns up good 


OTHER FIFTY MILLION MUST money and brings many discomforts 


BE SAVED. and much sick- 
: Dunham Heat- ness but wastes 
ing, Service is so coal urgently 
designed that it UNH SERVICE needed by the 


gets every last b Government for 
of heat from the coal and utilizes | Warpurposes. Consider this mat- 
every single heat unit. The Dunham _ ter of heating very thoughtfully. 
Radiator Trap is the big factor in Ask a responsible heating con- 
this coal saving. It occupies a tractor near you about Dunham 
position on the outlet side of the Heating Service. Ask him how 
radiator. It automatically allows Dunham Service can be applied 
the water and air to escape and in your home at a surprisingly 
KEEPS IN THE PRECIOUS low cost, considering the big 
HEAT until it has done its saving in coal it accomplishes. 
work. Right here Dunham _ Or ask him how your present 
Service saves many, many _ system (if it has a boiler) 
buckets of coal that are ordi- can be Dunhamized. You'll 
narily wasted. A Dunhamized _ start saving coal the very day 
radiatorcannot hissshammeror DunhamServicecomestoyou. 
























Homes and apartments as well 


THE DUNHAM as office buildings and —o THE DUNHAM 


can sharein this saving. 


RADIATOR rer aa oper surpris- PACKLESS 
ingly large numberof homes are 
TRAP doing so by Dunhamizing their INLET — 
presentheating equipment. The 
installation of the Dunham Ra- 
diator Trap in many cases is 
all that is necessary. Write us 
about your heat troubles—your 
omar coal bills—your half 
heated radiators and let our 
This device allows the ‘¢Ivice engineers advise with 


water and airtoescape = OUl- Ask for booklet “ Dun- This unit regulatesthe flow 
and keeps in the heat, am Heating for the Home.’ of heat into the radiator 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 





FACTORIES: 1710 Fisher Bldg. Branches in 34 cities 
Marshalltown, lowa CHICAGO, ILL. of the United States 


Toronto, Canada and Canada 

















THE HOME YOU HAVE LONGED 
TO BUILD 





This first of a series of House Beautiful Homes —an attract- 
ive nine-room Colonial structure— was designed by a firm 
of prominent architects especially for House Beautiful readers. 

It embodies suggestions that have come from hundreds of 
home-makers, and has been planned to meet the needs of any 
family desiring a convenient, artistic, moderate-priced home. 

Complete working plans are for sale by The House Beautiful. 

Since we ourselves are building this house in a Boston suburb, 

our Readers’ Service Department offers to purchasers of plans 
the full benefit of our practical experience. 





The House Beautiful, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“New Insides for Old Homes” 


A real (and valuable) novelty for the many who rely on the 
Cypress Pocket Library for Home-Investment Guidance. 


These are 2 out of 4 in the Newest Cypress Plan Book. 
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Cypress, 
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Eternal.” 
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How many of us there are who don’t quite feel like 
spending the money for a new house—at least not this year— 


yet could manage all right to spend 


moderate sum to modernize the old home! 


The most impressive and delightful alterations are those 


which transform the interior—perhaps only one room at a time. 


This 


makes it easy financially, doesn’t upset living—and prolongs the enjoyment. 


Vol. 39 


DESIGNED for us. 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sl 


of the famous Cypress Pocket Library contains SKETCHES, COMPLETE DETAILED WORKING 
DRAWINGS (on sheet 24 x 36inches) and FULL SPECIFICATIONS for artistic—and parang sing 
correct—refitting of Living Room, Library, Dining Room and Hall (including stairs). 
get rare and dignified effects without resort to expensive hardwoods. 


It shows how t 


Not “stock patterns’’—each was SPECIALLY 


WRITE TODAY for Vol. 39. For all appropriate uses there is no lumber equal to Cypress. 





ping porch, r ber—“With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 








Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. 


SOUTHERN 


CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Personal Counsel. 


ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. 





IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW AT ONCE. 








AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


UR stocks of trees, shrubs 
and plants are not cur- 
tailed by the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. We sell 
| Andorra-grown. 
Catalog on request. 
ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 230, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. 











HOW TOMAKEALAWN 


A twenty-page booklet telling what to do FREE 
and _how to do it. Also a 130-; — catalog. 

Will help you beautify your home. Write today. 
tOWA SEED CO., Dept. 9, Des Moines, lowa 


Have You a Back Yard? 


Does your back yard come up to your idea of what it should 
be or do you have to apologize for it to your guests when they 
look out of the window? Wouldn’t you be glad to have some- 
one show you how to transform this cheerless waste into a place 
of delight where flowers will bloom next summer and where the 
family washing will flap unseen behind vine-covered barriers? 


WRITE TO US AND WE WILL TELL YOU HOW 
WE CAN HELP YOU 





READERS’ SERVICE 


BOSTON 
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THE TWO-FAMILY HOUSE 
(Continued from page 155) 

be camouflaged as if it were a family skeleton. 
The Brookline houses shown in the photograph 
have dining-room alcoves, about eight feet 
square, opening from the living-room, which, to 
use the language of the household art writers, 
“provides an Interior of Infinite Cheer and 
Charm” at comparatively little expense and 
much economy of space. It is doubtless better 
though, in the long run, to keep the front stairs 
enclosed sé¢parately and not let them start from 
the living-room as they cause draughts and 
much running up stairs to shut doors. 

The Woodbourne two-family houses go a 
step farther, having a complete dining-room 
and, in addition, a fair-sized porch or piazza, 
not to mention open fireplaces and attractive 
corner cupboards. 

Each little luxury has to be carefully con- 
sidered in planning a workingman’s house. If 
it is palpably laid out for the recent immi- 
grant it will go begging, for the newcomer’s 
family will strive after American extravagance 
even if the old folks are satisfied with simple 
accommodations; while the least hint of re- 
finement or taste will cause an influx of people 
who are able to pay higher rent and will seize 
the houses as soon as they are completed. 

I doubt the value of unduly “high brow’ 
ideas in industrial housing. Some plans of 
large housing projects, for example, provide 
showers instead of bath tubs, but it seems to 
me that nothing more useless could be devised. 
Ihe shower bath is useless for washing the baby 
or sailing boats, and is not even very good to 
keep coal in, while the uses that the good old 
enameled tub can be put to are legion. 

Actually, I think the principal difficulty with 
improved (?) housing is in the matter of size. 
The existing older tenements, even if cheer- 
less, cold and ugly, generally provide large 
chambers, while the high cost of building now 
forces the designer down to the minimum size 
of rooms allowed by law. 

The providing of proper housing for the 
lower and more poorly paid class of workers is 
one of the greatest of present day domestic 
problems. It must be solved, but its final 
solution will involve some readjustment of 
ideas by all the parties concerned. 


THE LAWN 


A SUPERINTENDENT of parks in one of 
“the eastern cities gives the following ex- 
perience on kinds of grass for lawns: “For 
the meadows on the large parks we generally 
use extra recleaned Kentucky blue-grass, red- 
top, and white clover in the proportion of 
thirty pounds of blue-grass, thirty pounds of 
red-top, and ten pounds of white clover to the 
acre. Sometimes we use for smaller lawns the 
blue-grass and red-top without the white 
clover. We have used blue-grass, red-top and 
Rhode Island bent in the proportion of twenty 
pounds each, and ten pounds of white clover 
to the acre, but the Rhode Island bent is so 
expensive that we rarely buy it. For grass in 
shady places, as in a grove, we use Kentucky 
blue-grass and rough-stalked meadow-grass 
(Poa trivialis) in equal parts at the rate of 
seventy pounds to the acre.” 
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A PERENNIAL BORDER FROM 
SEED 


HE seeds of practically all the hardy pe- 
rennials are offered by the seedsmen for 
about five or ten cents a packet. A single 
packet will give plants enough for any home 
border. Many of these will blossom toward 
| the end of the first season if the seed is started 
| early, while practically all will bloom the 
| second year. These seedlings may be started 
indoors in window boxes, hot-beds, greenhouses 


Beautiful 365 days 


or cold frames, or in outdoor seedbeds. in the Year— 
Evergreen Bittersweet 


The border garden should have plants of 
varying sizes and of successional bloom. 


| ba . 
OUR Garden Along the front margin should be dwarf f With gorgeous red berries against foli- 
can be no bet- forms, with others a little taller in the middle age that is green all year round, this 
| as AEN anck <0 oblaia wet teller at the back vine beautifies the home with a thick 
ter than the seed and s others yet taller at the back. shade in the summer, and with glowing 
vou use. Carters The Perennial Candytuft is one of the best fruit and bright leaves when other 
: flowers for the edge of the garden. It is vines are bare. 


7 of || > S 2 Zz. J S ‘a 6 a . r 
Tested Seeds, cost dwarf and free-flowering, blooming for many Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus Veg- 
weeks in spring and growing easily from seed. etus) climbs to a noble height in the 
‘Vice idler tiied keane ak ame se severest climates, where English ivy can 
le older KINC S W nite and one can now get be used only asa ground cover. Two 
also the seed of the Gibraltar Hybrids which year old vines fruit 
have lilac tones. Gold Dust or Alyssym freely. Planted in 
saxatile is another admirable spring bloomer, rows and sheared, it 


beari : Resend ixenie makes an incompar- 
yearing profuse masses of golden blossoms. able evergreen hedge, 


no more than ordi- 





nary seeds, yet their 
wonderful records both in 
America and Great Britain 
show the value of generations of 











- painstaking care used in selecting, The Sandwort or Arenaria montana continues solid and erect. 
testing and improving Carter varieties. in bloom longer, showing its masses of white Strong Pot Plants, 
flowers until midsummer. One of the best ]  50c —— ~ doz. 
When production counts so vitally, be dwarfs for the border from then on is ;Tunica O56 por eR. 
sure your seed is right and to make Saxifraga which continues to produce its pink Write now for latest catalog of u 
at ahaa : flowers until the end of October. Hardy Plants, Trees iy 
certain— purchase tested seeds. eee Shrubs, Ete. : 
Scattered in irregular groups behind these ‘ ; 
daian deratie tte Raedcs eonuee of abenneal Ronen retains 
Sent free on request, Carters 1918 ph rhein yn vas re wey eee . pranlt ong Bane my ; bi 
Gaiuindien “tae. wad Senin” moderate size t rat will loom in succession. plants, Roses, Peonies, Deb. } 
The possible list of these is long. Here are phiniums, Evergreens, Rho- 
Profusely illustrated with color pages. > tats : : dodendrons. Also seeds of 
) some of the most desirable: The Long-spurred superlative quality. Write 
| £2 . Columbines, easily grown from seed and Elisest 7 
aro ICT A MpAliC . , ishing 1 av ;: > rofusi j 
Carters lested Seeds Inc. | furnishing in May and June a profusion of 319 FOURTH AVENUE 
| distinctive blossoms in several colors; the PITTSBURGH, PA. 
bs or bi ‘rce RB Go 2 ase ’ . . 
110 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass. | Baby’s Breath or Gypsophila with small 
, Branch of Jas. Carter & Co., Raynes Park, England white flowers in June and July; the Car- 
| pathian Harebell, one variety with blue, 
| the other with white flowers, dwarf enough 


the ** Queen of Flowers,”’ Follow its 


one of the most desirable hardy species of directions and your success is as- 
; ; . ae : sured, Write for this 32-page book- 
| | Dianthus; the Blanket Flower or Gaillardia, let today and ask for our $4-page 
remarkable for continuous bloom; the Ice- toe seat Hones for, America “sande 
? 2 25 ° on yo 
| | land Poppy, one of the most beautiful of the order== . in 

| . . . . ts 

poppies; and many others which will be epee pe punceiitin 


|} | found listed in any good catalog. NARDr GBOVE, 

6 ° | Much of the distinction of a good border Ce somes. 5 129,Pa- 
A Little Book | garden is found in the tall plants growing a veare Botan 
f along the rear margin. There are many de- 
sirable plants available for this purpose. 


; ”? 
r About Roses | Some of the best are here set down: the deco- 


| rative Larkspurs or Delphiniums, perhaps the | 


| to go just behind candy tuft; the Sweet “HowToGrow Roses” ted iy 
| Sultan or Perennial Corn-flower in rose and — an illustrated instructive booklet abet) 
violet-blue types; the Pheasant-eye Pink, giing quaciee Shenstone tens The) iF 






































2 ’ | most desirable single type of perennial that is 

z = Ter } : ¢ 2 4 ; Beautify your home. P! Hill’s Ever- 

i The Rose lover 5 | easily grown from seed, Belladonna being } arcens.” We are evergreen specialists, not 

fe . oP ~~ ‘ ; | only in growing but in planning artistic 
/, | » > »S ~ + > > » | ff . Petes naien . raat 3 

I An nual Delight | one of the best forms; the Splendid Lupines 4 eee on ee eee 

E | with their fine spikes of white, blue or pink green Book. Write today. Expert advice free 

| D Hill Narsery Co., Evergreen Specialists 

: piece F | flowers; the stately Plume Poppy or Boc- Rox 2624 Dundee, Til 

. 1918 Edition Now Ready conia; the distinctive Globe Thistle or ities és: 

Mailed on Request | Echinops; the large-flowered Rose Mal- 

F lows; the Tall Meadow Rue or Thalictrum, Irises, Peonies, Hardy Plants and 

r M 2 ¥ = . . 

with delicate foliage and small cream-colored 

" GEORGE H. PETERSON | cate eon see 4 Japanese Garden Specialties 

. ieocuie | | flowers, serving admirably to fill the gaps be- Send for our Illustrated 1917-1918 Catalogue 

: Rose and Peony Specialist tween other plants; and the tall New Eng- Over 600 fine varieties of Irises 

; BOX 20 + FAIR LAWN, N. J. | land Asters that furnish masses of bloom until 

s | ieeauptessene) RAINBOW GARDENS 2977 MONTREAL AVE. 

if ee —________\f | the killing frosts of autumn. ’ . 
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HEE is a tub which gives you 

advantages at 
a cost heretofore thought impossible. 
In fact, the cost of this Mott light weight 
solid porcelain bath is scarcely more than 


“solid porcelain” 


first grade enameled iron. 


The snowy beauty of solid porcelain 
glorifies your bathroom—its permanent 
wearing qualities add permanent value to 


your entire home investment. 


Its brilliant white surface is kept im- 
maculate by a light going-over with 


damp cloth or sponge. 


The fact that its smooth surfaces are 
fashioned by hand appeals to those who 
care for the looks of hand workmanship. 


Everything we sell, we make 


om 


oat 







OR full descriptions of this and 
othernew bathroom and plumb- 
ing equipment, see our “ Bathroom 
300k,’’ which also shows 22 model 
bathrooms with floor plans. It is 
literally a handbook of bathroom 


planning. Sent for 4c postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS 


Trenton, New Jersey 
New York, sth Ave. & 17th St. 


TBoston +Portland, Ore. 
Pittsburgh +Washington, D.C, 

tChicago +New Orleans 
Atlanta {Denver 


Los Angeles 


San Francis 
t Philadelphia wig pa 


St. Louis 


(Cle tend +San Antonio 
Dallas Fort Smith, Ark. 
tDetroit EI! Paso, Texas 
tDes Moines Indianapolis 
tToledo {Salt Lake City 





MOTT COMPANY, LTD. 
TMontreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Canada 
TShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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DO YOU KNOW that this world-famous magazine, 
founded 59 years ago by James Russell Lowell, is grow- 
ing faster today than at any other period of its history? 

| pO YOU KNOW that, with all its traditions of literary 
excellence retained, it is presenting the great, vital ques- 
tions of the present with a boldness and clear, liberal 
judgment that must appeal to every intelligent citizen? 

DO YOU KNOW that modernity, freshness and humor 
are possible in pages not embraced by a “ girl cover’’ — 
that “punch” and “ pep,’’ however commendable, are 
not the only qualities to be desired in either magazines 
or American life? 


Department H 








Three Park Street 





ARE YOU WILLING at times to think? 

DO YOU BELIEVE that a thing may be interesting 
without being -claptrap, serious without being pon- 
derous, cheerful without being foolish ? 

DO YOU DEEM it worth while to read fiction, poetry, 
ennees ee political articles by the leading writers of the 
world? 

THEN you will enjoy the Atlantic Monthly. 

Send 75 cents (stamps accepted) for a three months’ sub- 
scription and form the Atlantic habit. 

Regular rate $4.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 





DO YOU KNOW THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTH AFRICAN FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 150) 

next illustration—these charming Empire 
chairs—and in one moment we had travelled 
from Ypres to Cape Town. They are of a 
peculiarly graceful and elegant shape; a little 
carved back-rail with an inset brass medal- 
lion and brass lines of inlay outlining the edge 
of the top. They may be French—they are 
so light in effect—but | think they are English, 
because, way out in British Columbia, | saw 
a set almost identically resembling these, 
that had come from Scotland. 

I said that one piece of this collection came 
from America. Here it is! And isn’t it 
lovely? Not only are the proportions exquisite, 
the box and satinwood inlay perfection, and 
the spade-foot an excellent addition, but the 
shape is most unique and unusual. The 
desk drawer pulls out, and the writing shelf 
lets down on quadrants; on one side is a place 
for ledgers, while the other is a large, roomy 
compartment and the central space is hol- 
lowed out very much like the earlier knee-hole 
desk. Its finding is a story in itself. One 
day a Boer came to Captain Keene with the 
tale of a marvellous “kist”’ (chest) up country 
in the veld. Actually it was two hundred 
and fifty miles from the coast, and twenty 
miles from the nearest railway. All this to 
show you its isolation. When Captain Keene 
arrived at the little, solitary station dusk was 
falling, and he had to drive the long miles in a 
Cape cart, a queer, two-wheeled car with a 
cover, drawn by two horses. When at last 
he reached the farm, and immediately asked 
to see the “‘kist,’”’ the farmer at first refused 
“even for one hundred dollars!’? because his 
children were taking their baths in the kitchen 
where it stood. Finally, however, he yielded, 
and by candle-light Captain Keene saw the 
treasure | am showing you now. A board 
had been nailed up in front of the desk-well, 
and heavy raw-hide boots were hanging on it; 
one of the doors was off, and the pediment was 
found in the stable. But the best of the tale 
is yet to come. When Captain Keene had 
got it back safely to Cape Town, and was look- 
ing it over carefully, he found a little label 
pasted in the cabinet, and this was the legend 
it bore, 

Nehemiah Adams, Cabinet Maker 

Newbury Street. Near the Common. 

Salem, Massachusetts. 
How in the world did it ever journey so far 
overseas? Do you suppose it came across in 
one of those clippers that used to carry ice— 
Wenham ice, perhaps—to the Indies? There 
was an old tavern that stood on Strand Street; 
“The Ship” it was called. Captain Cook 
scratched his name on one of its window- 
panes with a diamond, and Yankee skippers 
often foregathered there. Did some Salem 
man bring this secretary with him on a voyage, 
and then, enamoured of the new, warm 
country, decide to cast anchor here? But, 
even so, how did this fine and fragile piece 
travel more than two hundred miles inland, 
and without material injury? I know. The 
Angel of Beautiful Things watched and 
guarded it on its way. It is a tale: fair 
enough to be worthy of ‘‘sails of silk and ropes 
of sandal,”’ a romance of the high seas. 
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herbs and flowers 


As one writer in the March House BEAUTIFUL says, ‘‘A great many of us, who did not know the contact- 
with-the-soil creed before, have learned it since the war began. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


FOR MARCH 


WILL BE THE 


Annual Garden 


Number 


ARDEN TIME! 
thrills at thought of it! 


How the heart 
Warm 
sun, and fresh green grass, and tender 
leaves, and buds, and seeds, and shiny 
new tools, and wobbly little cabbage 
plants, and digging, digging, digging in the fragrant brown earth! 


Truly, in a garden grow “far more than 
kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, and joy for weary hours.”’ 


We have learned that more of the ‘earth- 


earthiness’ would solve our social problems, remove many isms from our vocabulary, and purify our art.” In 


other words, if we would be happier men and women, if we would make 


plant them, tend them, and make them grow. 


Last year’s gardens are history. Where 
they once flourished—or failed to flourish— 
tangled dry stocks now rattle in the wind. 
Time has softened our disappointments and 
mistakes as snow now softens the little 
trenches of the potato patch where enemy 
worms defied us. But we learned many 
things last summer. ‘* The garden is as the 
gardener wills’’—and the next garden is to 
be made. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will give particu- 
lar attention to gardening subjects during 
the coming season. As a beginning, the 
March number will discuss scores of impor- 
tant matters ranging from the spraying of 
plants to the making of garden aprons. 
Elizabeth Eddy Norris has written for it a 
splendid article, entitled ‘* Practical Garden 
Talks,” in which she treats of just those 
vital bits of garden lore which every gardener 
needs to know—especially the beginner. 
Mrs. Norris tends, scientifically and lovingly, 
a wonderful garden of her own, both vege- 
table and flower, for she is not like the work- 
man who threw down his spade, declaring, 



























Amnval Garden Nvmber: 


“T ain't got so low as to earn my victuals 
makin’ a posey bed.” 

The inspiring field that has been opened 
up by societies organized for garden work is 
outlined in the March number by Bertha A. 
Clark, Secretary of the Society of Little 
Gardens. In an illustrated article on “ Little 
War Gardens,” she tells of many waste places 
in Philadelphia made to blossom and bear 
fruit by the Vacant Lots Cultivation Asso- 
ciation and by the children of sixty schools 
also of notable achievements in neighbor- 
hood gardening, back yard planting, canning, 
preserving, etc., in other parts of the coun- 
try. This article will encourage and inspire 
every garden patriot. 

Speaking of patriots suggests another arti- 
cle for March, entitled ‘‘ Somewhere in New 
England.” ‘This is the stirring chronicle of 
the adventures of a Hoover recruit who has 
been aiding the Food Conservation Cam- 
paign among New England farmers and 
villagers, teaching them to make Liberty 
cake, carrot marmalade, bran drops, and 
other wonderful war edibles, and mixing 


this a better world, let us buy seeds, 


‘ 


‘one of the greatest businesses of the world” 

with social gatherings and the “ Portland 
Fancy.” 

In “A Studio in a Garden,” Ruth Blodgett 
will tell in March of a lovely spot in a sleepy 
old country town, where a woodbine-covered 
pergola—“‘a wee bit of a house in a pink 
ruffled petticoat of sweet William’’—stands 
among dainty garden furnishings, smooth 
lawns, beds of iris, poppies, and forget-me- 
nots— ‘‘every bit hand-made by a gardener 
with a soul.” 

Two other good papers for March are 
“Gardening Helps” and ‘“ Notes on Paths and 
Hedges in the Flower Garden.’ Then, of 
course, the house itself is not neglected. A 
feature of the March number will be a 
description and illustrations of the charming 
home of Mr. Clifford Allbright, the archi- 
tect, at Milton, Massachusetts. Among the 
articles on interiors, Alice Van Leer Carrick 
has written delightfully of “The South 
Chamber,” the quaint old Colonial room 
where Daniel Webster spent his sophomore 
year at Dartmouth College. 


The March Garden Number will be crammed with 














good things for your home. If you know of some 
other home where THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL would 
be welcome, we recommend the attached coupon. 





the following: 





Name 


*Foreign postage, 55c extra; Cahadian postage, 30c extra. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. Date___. sar tala 


Enclosed find $1.00* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months to 


H. B. 2-18 
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Perhaps this will 
| be your home 


Certainly any tasteful person 
would enjoy living, in it, not 
only because of its refined 
and homelike appearance but 
because it is especially de- 
| signed to be built of stone— 
| Indiana Limestone, “The Aris- 
| toerat of Building, Materials.” 

| It seems hardly believable 
| that this distinguished lookin3, 
Indiana Limestone home can 
be built for something, like 
| $12,000, yet it is true. 

The unique circumstances of 
| the production of Indiana 
Limestone are accountable for 
| its comparatively low price. 
| In two counties in Indiana it lies 
| 
| 
| 


in thick beds miles in extent and 
can be quarried out in pieces of any 
size and in any quantity. A number 
of enormous plants at Bedford and 
Bloomington quarry it by modern 
machinery with wonderful ease and 
despatch. So, naturally, for the bet- 
ter buildings it has become a National 
Standard. To build of Indiana Lime- 
stone is to have a home distinguished 
for good taste. 


We shall gladly send you a series ot 
drawings 8 x 11 inches, similar to the 
above, each showin’ room arrange- 
ments, and Volume 1 of the Indiana 
Limestone Library. A sample of the 
stone will be included if you say so. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 
QUARRYMEN’S ASS’'N. 
Box 508, Bedford, Indiana. 
























NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
IF YOUR COPY does not arrive promptly 


do not assume that it has been lost in 
transit. With the terribly congested con- 
dition of the railroads at this time delays 
to the mail trains are inevitable. If your 
copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL does not 
reach you on publication, wait a few days 
before writing to us. By that time it will 
probably be in your hands. For the same 
reason newsdealers’ supplies may also at 
times be late. 
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HARMONY IN THE CHARACTER 
OF THE SUBURBAN STREET 
(Continued from page 130) 
ostentation, and dependent on few servants. 
People are getting over the mania for owning 
things just for the sake of the things, and 
want only what they can actually use. We 
are beginning to enjoy the art of living, and 
gardens, greenhouses, and garages are taking 
the place of large formal rooms, leaving the 

little house simple and livable. ‘ 

“The chief fault of the little house is its 
over-anxiousness to ape the decorations of its 
big sister on the hill and its failure to appre- 
ciate the opportunities which its size and de- 
lightful informality of purpose offer for fresh 
and free decorative expression. It must be 
remembered that, both in architecture and 
furnishing, the little house has its own ‘raison 
d’etre,’ its own personality, and its own 
function to fulfil and is by no means a mere 


miniature copy or diminished edition of 
larger and more pretentious structures. 
Neither ornateness, lavishness, nor austerity 


have any place in the little house. Its aim 
should be toward a simplicity, a spontaneity 
and a hale and hearty hospitality in which the 
hackneyed decorations of a past order or the 
more pretentious schemes of great houses 
play very little part.’* 

In individual house building on small lots, 
the difficulty is not quite so much to avoid 
the failure of the house itself to look well 
when finished, as to make it harmonize with 
the best of its neighbors. The small buildings 
gain in individual appearance with the har- 
mony of all the buildings that are seen at.the 
same time. 

Note the harmony in the city houses of the 
Georgian period in London, Boston, Phila- 
delphia. On Chestnut Street, Beacon Hill, 
Boston, for example, the houses were not all 
built at the same time, but in practically all 
the Colonial character has been kept. The 
uniform color of the brickwork (and there is 
nothing better than an honest old-fashioned 
hand-made cherry-red_ water-struck brick, 
with simple, well proportioned openings) is 
well set off by the small-paned white sash, 
the dark green blinds, and the delicate detail 
of doorways and cornice. 

A-year ago with three architects, formerly 
of the East, now of the West, I tried to get an 
impression of the domestic architecture of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena. By visiting one archi- 
tect | discovered the simple charm and con- 
venience of a typical California bungalow. 
The second took me to many of the larger 
houses that he had designed, showing New 
England influence and Paris training, and to 
the third | owe many photographs | was not 
able to procure at that time. Some of these 
illustrate this article. 

Does not Southern California show a 
greater desire for beauty and harmony among 
the builders of small homes than any other 
part of the country? It is true that in many 
cases this desire has run riot and the small 
bungalows have in consequence become fussy 
in the extreme, but there are many instances 

* From Hazel H. Adler’s “The New Interior, pp. 
140, 141. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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You Don’t Need 
Storm Windows 


OU can be rid of the unsightliness 

and all the disadvantages of storm 
windows —all the bother of putting 
them on in the Fall and taking them 
off in the Spring and the extra work of 
washing them —and at the same time 
keep your home just as warm or warmer 
and properly ventilated —if you install 
double-glazed casement windows with 


WHITNEY 


Rie Windows are not like the ordinary 
hinged casement windows. They never rattle 
or slam shut, always work smoothly and quietly. 
They open outward, out of the way of shades, 
curtains and furniture. Give perfect control of 
ventilation. We manufacture only the patented 
Whitney Window Casement Hardware in three 
grades to meet all requirements. 


Our Service Department 
will help you, without charge, to adapt Whitney 
Windows to any unusual requirements, furnish- 
ing you with drawings and specifications that 
will enable your contractor or carpenter to make 
successful installation. 


Free Write for interesting portfolio of ar- 
tistic and practical casement window 
designs for different types of homes. 


If East of Mississippi 
River, address 


H. E. Holbrook 
Company 


449 John Hancock Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 


If West of Mississippi River, 
or in Wisconsin, address 


Whitney Window 
Corporation 


315 Fifth Street South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Are You Running Your Home, 
Or Is Your Home Running You? 


Are you, as a housekeeper, lost in the maze of 
groceries, clothes, rent, fuel, ice, milk, carfare, 


incidentals, doctor's bills, medicines, presents, 
recreation, charity, meats, service, cleaning, cook- 
ing—or are you in full command of the situation? 
If you want to be more systematic, more efficient, 
more successful, don’t overlook the House Beau- 
tiful Home Library offer on page 183 of this 


issue. 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 


T° the prospective builder of a house, or to 

one who plans to remodel or refurnish, 
there is no more fascinating, and at the same 
time, intelligent method of going about it 
than to read a few really good books—not 
technical, or so-called professional books, but 
those which, to the layman, are readable as 
well as helpful. To be sure, there is much 
danger of wasting one’s time by reading the 
wrong books, written by people of small 
ability and smaller experience, who pose as 
architects and decorators and whose success 
is measured by the amount of money the sale 
of their books can extract from a credulous 
public. To avoid this mistake of buying the 
wrong books, and to assist in choosing those 
which are authoritative as well as interesting, 
the Readers’ Service Department, as a result 
of careful examination and study, offers to 
readers of THE House BeaAuTIFUuL the follow- 
ing selected list of recommendations. Any of 
these titles will be furnished by the Depart- 
ment on receipt of cash orders, at the prices 
listed, and it is hoped that all our readers will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to add at 
least one or two of these useful and very worth 
while books to their library shelves. 


House PLANNING AND BUILDING 


Title A uthor Price 
The Honest House Goodnow and Adams $3.00 
Remodeled Farmhouses Mary H. Northend Pe 
Architecture of Colonial 
America Harold D. Eberlein 2.50 
One Hundred Country Houses Aymar Embury II 3.00 
The Livable House—Its Plan 
and Design Aymar Embury II 2.50 
Colonial Architecture for 
Those about to Build Wise and Beidleman 6.00 
Practical Book of Architec- 
ture C. Matlack Price 6.00 


INTERIOR DECORATING 
Interior Decoration for Mod- 


ern Needs Agnes Foster Wright 2.25 
Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings Mary H. Northend 2 a6 
Interior Decoration Frank Alvah Parsons 3.50 
The New Interior Hazel H. Adler 3.00 
The House in Good Taste Elsie de Wolfe 2.50 
Historic Styles in Furniture Virginia Robie 3.50 
Planning and Furnishing the 
Home Mary J. Quinn 1.00 
Practical Book of Period Fur- 
niture Eberlein and McClure 6.00 
Interior Decoration for the 
Small House \my L. Rolfe 1.23 
Practical Book of Oriental 
Rugs G. G. Lewis 6.00 
HOUSEKEEPING 
Care of a House Clark 1.50 
The Nutrition of a House- 
hold Edwin and Lilian 
Brewster I.00 
Letters to a Young House- 
keeper Prince I.35 
Housekeeper’s Handy Book Lucia M. Baxter 1.10 


GARDENING 


Introduction to the Study ‘of 


Landscape Design Hubbard and Kimball 6.00 
Practical Book of Garden 

Architecture P. W. Humphreys 6.00 
Practical Book of Outdoor 

Rose Growing G. S. Thomas, Jr. 6.00 
The Country Home Month 

by Month E. I. Farrington 1.00 
Book of Garden Plans Stephen F. Hamblin 2.00 
The Livable House—Its Gar- 

den Ruth Dean 2.50 
The Book of the Peony Mrs. Edward Harding 6.00 


The Garden Month by Month Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 5.50 
ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Practical Book of Early Am- 


erican Arts and Crafts Eberlein and McClure 6.00 
The Quest of the Quaint Virginia Robie 2.25 
By-Paths in Collecting Virginia Robie 2.50 
Early American Craftsmen Walter A. Dyer 2.50 
The Lure of the Antique Walter A. Dyer 2.40 
Collecting Old Glass (Collectors’ Pocket 

Series) 75 
Collecting Lustre Ware Collectors’ Pocket 

Series) 75 
Chats on Old Silver Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Chats on Cottage and Farm- 

house Furniture Arthur Hayden 2.50 
Furniture of the Olden Time Frances C. Morse 6.00 
The Quest of the Colonial Robert and Elizabeth 

Shackleton 2.40 
Hand Woven Coverlets Eliza Calvert Hall 2.00 
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IVE SECURITY 





The sight of one upon a door sends 
the burglar elsewhere. Circular with full 
particulars sent upon request. 


P. & F, CORBIN Division 


The American Hardware Corporation 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corbin Division 
of Chicage of New York Philadelphia 


INTERIOR DECORATION ": Pencples and 


HIS book treats, in a most comprehensive manner, of the 

problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless search 
for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 





A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 
valuable work: 

WHEN, WHERE AND HOW TO DECORATE. 

SCALE, MOTIFS AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 

THE PERIOD OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera- 
ton, Adam and other Georgian types 


pes. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE 


Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beaulifulfor one year, $5.00. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston * 




















Hotel St. Charles 


(FIREPROOF) 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
St. Charles Place to New Jersey Ave. 
Always open. Capacity 500, with 12-story fireproof 
addition. Sun parlors and enclosed porches. Hot 
and cold sea water in all baths. Orchestra of soloists. 
Special winter rates. Golf privileges. Automobile 

bus meets all trains. Booklet upon request. 


NEWLIN HAINES CO. 

































THE TOUCH. 


WNW, ‘A JOY TO THE EYE.” 
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AN ENDURING HARDWOOD, YET SOFT AS SATIN TO 
NMO SLI OL THOMV AAIad SWITATWY TAOATA SUV AA WOM 


ITS NATURAL TONE A RICH, WARM BRO 


RED GUM TRIM IN THE _ write FoR FREE SAMPLES AND BOOKLET. 
OXFORD APARTMENTS, GuM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. ,1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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g to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable | 
Country House Number 


FREE 


Fifty or more recent Country Houses — the work 
of leading architects throughout the country —are 
illustrated in the October Number of The Archi- 
tectural Record—more than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing houses of all sizes and styles. 














From this number you are sure to get ideas and suggestions which will help you to 
determine the best type of house to be erected; the most convenient arrangement 
| . . . . . 
| of rooms; the most desirable materials, furnishings and conveniences. 


Each month The Architectural Record presents a careful selection of the best current 
| work in the various types of buildings—with an average of 100 or more illustrations; 
while in the business section are described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnish- 
ings and specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


‘5 This valuable Country House Number will be sent free — also the November 
Special Offer 


and December 1917 issues—if you subscribe now for 1918. You will thus 
receive 15 attractive numbers for $3.00—the regular yearly price. 





To accept this offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 

THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 West 40th Street, New York H. B.-2-18 
Send me free your October Country House Number, and the issues of November and December 1917, and ‘enter my 

subscription for the full year 1918, for which find $3.00 herewith. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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TABLE DECORATIONS AND DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the freshest, most 
desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons distinctive without the extrava- 
gance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general effect, but 
also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewal) 
for $3.50. Address 


Circulation Dept. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3 Park Street, Boston. 
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HARMONY IN THE CHARACTER 
OF THE SUBURBAN STREET 
(Continued from page 17-4) 
as the photographs will show where these 
small houses, similar in character, have been 
well and harmoniously grouped, to their 
mutual advantage. There is sufficient variety 
in placing to avoid the monotonous regularity 
of overloaded individuality that is shown in 
many of our suburban streets. It is‘as diffi- 
cult to remember a house of the turret and 
tower period in distinction from a row of its 
fellows, as it is to pick out one that seeks har- 
mony with its neighbors, and attains indi- 
viduality only by some refinement of detail, 
i. e@., distinction in architecture as in dress is 
not obtained by loud ornament but by atten- 

tion to the smaller characteristic elements. 


FITTING THE HOUSE TO THE 
OWNER 
(Continued from page 133) 

luxury, and of this her playmates never ceased 
reminding her. When she went to their homes 
she played in their bay windows, but when they 
came to hers they played in a common room. 
This was something she was never able to for- 
get. It had sunk into her nature. A bay 
window had become a lasting and, until now, 
a continually disappointed hope. It was plain, 
therefore, that she had to have a bay window, 
but, it was equally clear that it need not be in 
any particular room. 

We built it finally in a back room where it 
had a view of the garden and where, because 
it got the sun also we put into it an old-fash- 
ioned wire flower stand filled with geraniums, 
such as the schoolmaster used to have. There 
she enjoys her bay window today, but not as 
any essential need of her nature. She has it 
now, she says, as some people have riches, in 
order that she may despise it. 

A man’s home lies hidden in himself, perhaps 
even from himself. It is an ideal which he 
carries with him—he is the source of his own 
house. But to most men this is an unknown 
fact. He is hungry for the satisfactions of his 
need. Here and there, in this corner or that, 
he finds a degree of comfort. He revisits the 
places or corners which have given him the 
special satisfaction, as a boy expectantly 
revisits the holes where he has caught the 
largest trout. But he achieves iastes and 
flavors only, never a complete. enjoyment. 
After successive failures over many years, he 
relaxes more and more in his unconscious 
quest and turns his attention to the affairs of 
business. Yet it is not necessary that he 
should do this. To some degree, his search, 
continued, will gather its reward. What he 
seeks is his revealer. This may sound like a 
kind of transcendental doctrine, but though the 
springs of man’s and woman’s nature be deeply 
hidden in subconscious mind, they have their 
external corresponding facts, some of which 
may be expressed in homes under the guidance 
of a sympathetic architect. The ideal archi- 
tect does not exist, any more than the ideal 
client, but co-operative relations, fruitful of 
good results, may be established. The secret of 
a true co-operation in homes—as in other mat- 
ters—lies in a mutual effort at understanding 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Aubu 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
a 

















Rud Message e 7 \ A NS 
to the PURCHASING AGEN F the Hie 


| HE decreasing buying power of the dollar that is stimulating 

| thrift in many worthy directions is apt to induce some housewives 

to sacrifice quality in an attempt to save. This is false economy. 

When you buy Whittall Rugs remember that excellence of materials 

and conscientious manufacture insure many, many 

Wed 3 years of service and that, judged by this greatest 

| of all economical tests — durability —Whittall 
Rugs actually cost you less. 
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There is a hat for every girl’s head, 
but how many of them are unbecom- 
ing and lacking in distinction—indi- 
Many times a little 


vidual style. 
change will make an old hat new— 
a new hat envied by all who see it. 
Good millinery is an art that can be 





“Oriental Art in Whittall Rugs” 














taught. 


The announcements of the best schools in the country 
can be found in Scribner’s Magazine every month. 
If detailed information is desired, address 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Scribner Byilding, Fifth Avenue 
New York 


“They uae Old Gree filly” 





Our illustrated book describing the color refine- 
ment and beauty of design of these substantial 
floor coverings — sent free on request. 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


125 Brussels Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Look for this woven into the 
back of Every Rug 


Trade Mark 






































‘Would You Like to Own This Home? 


UT of a large number of plans submitted to the 

Portland, Oregon, Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, this design for a six-room 
dwelling was adjudged the best. 






plumbing, lighting, kitchen conve 
rangement of rooms, doors and wi 
other matters that make a house liv 

The object of the competition, held under the 
auspices of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL, was to see if 
the problem of convenient and pleasant living could 
be solved in a home of moderate price, and to pro- 
vide plans for a structure artistic as well as practical. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - THREE 


The lines of the house are pleasing, t 
first order, and the structure, as a whole 
painstaking study of the small house problem. 

Those who wish to secure, at a moderate 
complete working plans of this charming 
receive full particulars by addressing, 


PARK STREET +: BOSTON 


In making their award, the jury of architects went 
carefully into such important details as heating, 
iences, 
ows, and many 
able. 

» proportions of the 

reveals the most 
price, 
little ;home, will 
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a set of 





MASS. 



















































ous with optimism and good — 
cheer. Immaculate enamel, mirror- 
smooth and flawless. Lustrous 
floors—here and there a touch: of 
slowing color in the furnishings. 


Sf you employ a wood-finisher, choose one 
‘the best, not necessarily the “lowest bidder”. 

He will encourage you to specify. 
BANZAI ENAMEL-— not an. enamel sold © 
on low price, but the “upper-class enamel by 
_ which may be achieved the — tay 







ar because’ idee nt each it Je 
heel or discolor from water. 
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YOUR COMMUNITY 


of attractive homes to city, town or neighborhood. 


Good schools should teach home-making. 
will find in Tae House Beavtirut a constant fund of practical and inspiring suggestion. 


Special rates for school and club use 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - Three Park Street - 








will be a better place to live in if its citizens are readers of THE Houske BEAUTIFUL. 
The increasing use of the magazine in women’s clubs, in civic organizations, and in schools 
which teach home-making subjects, is proof of its value to those who appreciate the importance 


Good clubs should discuss home-making. Both 
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PAINTING THE OUTSIDE OF THE 
HOUSE 
(Continued from page 127) 
carelessly brushed in and left to harden in the 
finished coat. 

A few of the commoner defects in painting 
might be mentioned, with a view to enabling 
the amateur painter or the home owner to 
determine if paint, surface, or painter be at 
fault, or if the defect be due to a combination 
of any two of these factors. And he should 
always remember, when using prepared paints 
of well-known, reliable make, that the odds are 
highly in favor of the paint being right, and 
one or both of the other factors being wrong. 

Taking the defects enumerated above, it 
will be found that blistering is often caused by 








Even the stucco finished house brings up the 
question of painting, for its trim, sash, shutters, 
window-bosses and treillage must all be painted in 
agreeably contrasting colors. 


the presence of water in the wood, which, 
powerfully drawn to the surface by the heat 
of the sun, expands the paint in places until it 
breaks, allowing the moisture to escape in 
evaporation. Even if the exterior wood, clap- 
boards or whatnot, may be perfectly dry when 
painted, they may absorb so much moisture 
through the wall, from wet plastering within, 
that blistering of the paint will occur where 
the sun’s rays draw this moisture outward. 

Cracking is usually the result of applying 
the first top coat of paint before the priming 
coat has thoroughly dried in. When this is 
done, the impervious covering coat prevents 
the proper drying of the priming coat, so that 
the latter, especially if exposed to the direct 
heat of the sun, will ‘“‘crawl,’’ and, where the 
sun is hottest, have sufficient strength to 
break the top-coat and cause cracks. It would 
be possible (though most disconcerting) for a 
piece of painting to both crack and blister. 

Peeling is a paint misfortune which occurs 
more often than any other, and which is 
usually due to lack of sufficient attraction 
between the surface and the priming coat. 
And this lack of sufficient attraction may be 
caused by the unreceptive condition of the 
surface (wet, cold, resinous or dirty) or by the 
use of an improperly prepared primer, or by 
both. A priming coat must adhere to the 
surface with as much tenacity as possible, 
because of the unavoidable tendency of the 
upper coats to shrink, and pull the priming 
coat loose from the wood. 

In the case of painting over old paint, the 
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Beautiful, Enduring 
Interiors 


‘Walls and ceilings finished | 
with Liguid Velvet have a 
true and lasting beauty. 


Seopid\(onrek 


Is a flat finish with an oil base... 
Repeated washing will not injure 
walls and ceilings covered with 


Liquid Velvet. 


Liquid Velvet is made in white and 
24 attractive tints. You will find 
the exact shades you desire for 
every room in the home. Write 
for booklet on home interiors and on 
color chart. ‘ 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO., 
400 Washington St., South Bend, Indiana, U.S. A. 
Varnish Makers for Half a Centary 
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PAINT, VARNISH, 












KALSOMINE, ETC. 


will not adhere fixedly if applied in any way 
which does not rub them into the pores of 
the surface covered, so as to permanently 
bind them. Throwing paint, etc., at a surface 
is a cheap, make-shift method, gives only 
a skim coat, which too often brings trouble. 







Rub in good Paint, Varnish, 
Kalsomine, etc., with 





WHITING-ADAMS 








and they neverlet go. Crawling, cracking, peeling and 
other deviltries are sinful as well as expensive, andcan 
be avoided. Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. 


JOHN L. WHITING-3.3. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 

















OLD GARDENER OR NEW GARDENER 


Whichever you are—you will find the MARCH 
GARDEN NUMBER of THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL full of valuable suggestions on how to get more 
good food out of the good brownearth. Peculiarly 
attractiveis the series of articles called ‘‘ Practical 
Garden Talks’’ by a woman who has taken charge 
of her own gardens, both flower and vegetable, for 
over thirty years. 
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;YourHouseNeeds 
ayStateCoating 





RE Ra 





HETHER it’s old or just built it needs this coating. Here’s why: If 
your house is new, the concrete, brick or stucco walls are just as 
you want them—bright, clean, attractive. You’re proud of their looks. 


But—doesn’t every rain make you uncomfortable? Wondering whether 
they'll look the same when it’s over? Whether the water is seeping 
in? Whether blotches are appearing? 

If your house shows marks of time, you long for the newness which has worn off. You 
envy the appearance of the new house across the way. That’s why you need Bay State 
Coating. It makes the oldest walls new—makes them waterproof and just the color you 
desire. It comes in white and a variety of tints. Send for our interesting booklet, No. 17 
showing and telling about houses and buildings made new with a coat ortwo. Tell us 
what tint you want and we’ll send a sample. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND @ COMPANY, Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


Boston, Mass. New York Office: Architects’ Building 
ee C2 es 
Bay State Cement Crack-Filler isthe first-aid 1,17 St0N6  Maawen. 1° 4 coueet Ap rakes 
pa emery oe ht or) ——— Pg ing oc hng —_— the floor dustproof, waterproof, oilproof and 
pliant ay gry pf every-other-kind-of-proof. Let us tell you more 
meceesary a6 tack and hammer. about Agatex. Send for Bookiet A-17 


The George Faeber Residence, Cleveland, 
Ohio, which has been protectedand == 
beautified with “* Bay State.” 3 
Architect, Gus Bohm, 


























ARE YOU BUYING A HOME, or Selling Your Present One? 


If you are, why don’t you use our Real Estate Bureau—a new depart- 
ment of the Readers’ Service which commenced in the January number. 





Read all about it on page 185 of this issue 
READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THREE PARK STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























OAK, as a CABI- 
NET WOOD, is 
serene in its con- 
scious superiority. 


From the aristocratic dig- 
nity of the chateau to the 
sweet homey-ness of the 
cottage or apartment—and 
from the earliest middleages 
to the present discrimina- 
tive moment—OAK, ‘“‘that 
sturdy friend of Art’’ and 
‘the world’s premier hard- 
wood, ”’hasremainedthe first 
choice of those who com- 
bine a knowledge of truly 
permanent values with a sense 
of the highest artistic adapt- 
ability. 


Responsive alike to the best 
skill of the artisan and the 
artist, OAK combines all 
the qualities which contrib- 
ute most to a home whose 
FURNITURE must (be- 
cause of the little folks) at 
the same time impart ideas 
of beauty, dignity, poiseand 
permanence—and good-na- 
turedly repel the onslaughts 
of buoyant youth. 


“There is no finer heirloom than 
good OAK furniture.’’ There is 
no more safe and enduring invest- 
ment—none better worth sisting 
upon. Have you tried INSISTING? 


AMERICAN OAK MFRS” 


write personal letters worth getting. 


ADDREssS Room 1413,14 Marn St., MEMPHIs, TENN. 


ASK FOR BOOKLETS AND FINISHED SAMPLES 









ASS’ N. 


Tell us of your special problems. 





A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the pec ulis irities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.”’ 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ Boston and New York 




















latter may have lost so much of its elasticity 
and tenacity that the contracting action of the 
new paint applied over it will cause disastrous 
peeling. Caution suggests experimenting with 
some inconspicuous portion of the house, in 
order to see if the new paint will set hard and 
fast without peeling the old paint off. 

The only precautions which can be ob- 
served are to see that the wood is dry, properly 
seasoned, clean and conscientiously primed. 
In priming, all resinous knots and _ streaks 
should be coated with shellac, which will keep 
the resin from acting through the paint. 
Paint, if possible, before plastering, thus avoid- 
ing the danger of peeling which comes from 
that source, and paint, also if possible, when 
the temperature is dry and moderate—suffi- 
ciently warm to aid quick and thorough dry- 
ing, vet not so hot that the sun’s rays will 








One of the most picturesque of alterations in which 
natural stone-work is effectively contrasted with 
plastered and whitened stone-work. seein Okie 
& Ziegler, Architects. 


draw latent moisture from the wood before 
the paint has set. 

Spotting is occasioned by porous places in 
the wood, places so sponge-like that they draw 
most of the oil out of the paint, leaving spots 
which are flat and dead in comparison with 
the finished work in general. Sometimes 
these porous places may be rendered harmless 
if detected before the top coats are applied 
and given an extra coat of priming which may 
fill the pores, or at least keep the top coat 
from sinking in. 

It should be remembered that no manu- 
facturer will guarantee his highest grade of 
paint against these mishaps, because no paint 
could be made which would not be affected by 
the physical causes which may bring about 
blistering, cracking, peeling and spotting. 

Do not, then, hasten to condemn the paint, 
for it may be no more at fault than the flour 
which was used in bread that spoiled in the 
baking. There are many pitfalls awaiting the 
painter, and his least worry need be the purity 
and quality of the trademarked paint. Un- 
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Kellec Ware 


—always of one quality— 
the highest 


has been the choice of owners of 
fine, beautiful homes for many years. 
The pure white beauty and durability of 
KOHLER WARE have won an unequalled 
reputation with home-owners, architects, 
builders and plumbers. 

Let every bath tub, lavatory and sink in- 
stalled in your home bear the enduring 
identification mark of superiority —the name 
KOHLER in the enamel. 

Thank your architect for advising you to 
use KOHLER WARE throughout—in bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry. 

He knows the advantage of our one-piece 
construction. And that the KOHLER 
method of enameling has never been equalled. 
KOHLER WARE is easiest to keep clean 


and stays white forever. 





Write us for a copy of our at- 
tractive bookies, | “KOHLER OF 
KOHLER.” Address Dept. B-2. 


KOHLER CO. 


Founded 1873 
Kohler, Wisconsin 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 

A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 
architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 


ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10’’ x 11’’) - $3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - . - - - - - = $2.50 
Special Offer—$4.75 For Both 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
THREE PARK STREET BOSTON 
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HOME FOOD PROBLEMS IN FOUR- 
PAGE NUTSHELLS 
“Unitep States Foop LEAFLETS” CONVEY 
NaTion’s ExpeErRT THOUGHT TO 
NaTION’s WOMEN 

UNCLE SAM’S food advice to his people at 

war, condensed in four-page “United 
States Food Leaflets,” and aimed to stimulate 
food saving without slighting body needs, are 
now ready. Prepared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Food 
Administration and with the aid of state 
representatives, the leaflets carry the coun- 
try’s expert thought on food conservation 
and utilization translated into popular lan- 
guage. For the mother who may be confused 
with much advice about her war obligation, 
as well as for the food conservation worker, the 
message of the leaflets should be most helpful. 

Beginning with the day’s first meal the 
experts take up the daily food problems of 
the average home. ‘“‘Start the Day Right 
With a Good Breakfast” is Food Leaflet No. 
1. Then follow others now ready: ‘Do You 
Know Corn Meal?” “A Whole Dinner In 
One Dish,” ‘‘Choose Your Food Wisely,” 
“Make A Little Meat Go a Long Way,” 
“Do You Know Oatmeal?” ‘Food For 
Your Children.”’ More will follow. 

In four-page nutshells and in big, readable 
type, the problem of foods and diets are pre- 
sented in a way which should make them 
“strike home’’—every home in America. War 
diets for the child and the adult, carefully 
selected, not only with regard to ‘‘calories”’ 
and “‘protein’”’—scientific measuring rods— 
but also with delicate respect for young, 
middle-aged and grown-up appetites, are pre- 
sented by means of menus, recipes and hints 

—many of them new and all of them simple 
and practicable. 

LEARN to go to Uncle Sam when you want 
to ask questions about saving and using food. 
Write to the Office of Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and you will receive, free of charge 
or at a very nominal cost, expert advice suited 
to your particular requirements. The govern- 
ment’s pamphlets are models of condensation, 
clarity and practicability. 


MILK FOR THE CHILDREN—WAR- 
TIME OR ANY TIME 


The children must have milk. Let that fact 
sink deep into the consciousness of every 
mother and guardian of little children. 

It makes comparatively little difference 
whether we “grown-ups”? have as much milk 
as we are accustomed to use—but in order to 
make the coming generation what it ought to 
be in health and vigor, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the children be given this basic food. 
A safe allowance for every child from two to six 
years old is three or four glasses of whole milk- 
as near to a quart as possible—every day. 

An interesting pamphlet on “Milk as a 
Food for Children’”’ has just been issued, and 
should be in the hands of every mother in 
America. It will be sent, free of charge, on 
request. Write to the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Every Issue of 


VANITY FAIR 


is a Boost for the Morale of the Nation 


"For God’s sake, cheer up the people of France,” said 
Pershing, when they asked him what America could 
do to help win the war. Morale, and the “cheero 
spirit’ in France, in England, and in America 
will do more to beat Germany than any other single 
thing. Lack of it will give victory ta the Hun. 





© Vanity Fair. . 

Vanity Fair cannot build ships. Or move freight. Or go over 
the top with an Enfield. But it can help to dispel gloom. It can 
keep cheerful the men who go and the men and women who 
stay. It can chronicle that side of the war which refuses to be 
dark— its unquenchable humour, its unconscious heroism, its 
outstanding figures, and mirror — cheerfully —the swift current 
of war-time life at home. That is our “bit” in this war. 


Vanity Fair covers the war. It publishes serious arti- and amusing in civil life. It is a sort of headquarters 
cles on serious phases of it. It shows portraits of the for the mind, a front-line trench in the affairs of the 
men who are in the forefront. It treatsastheydeserve world, a listening post for news of the theatres, arts, 
those incidents and accidents of war-time life which _ sports, gaieties and fashions; a special official commu- 
call for humorous appreciation or caustic comment. _niqué from General Headquarters—once a month— 
It also publishes—as always—everything entertaining on the latest news from our artistic and social fronts. 





| Read Vanity Fair Yourself! Send it to Your Soldier! 





Not only should you have on your library table those publica- 
tions which treat only the most serious aspects of the war in the 
most serious way. But with them you should also have Vanity 
Fair, which echoes the songs of the Sammies, the skirl of the 
pipers, and does its best to maintain the cheero spirit here at home. 


The men who have gone to camp have left their familiar worlds be- 


hind them. They are hungry for news. They need laughter. They A 
want something amusing toread. There is nothing you could give 4 
them that would more exactly fit their needs than Vanity Fair. ) 
fo 
; : . 452 
9 Issues of Vanity Fair for $2 4% 
ten, if you mail the coupon now 4 Se 
»ify P y FOR oS < 
If you do not know Vanity Fair, or 43 eS 
would like to know it better, you may CS Sey? 
have the next nine issues for $2—and y CoS x 
even ten, if you mail the coupon now. a Ys Bors 
Ni oF FE 
You think nothing—in your poor deluded way— - 4% SESS 
of spending $2 for a single theatre ticket, or two SES o> 
faded gardenias. Yet for that very $2 you may y SPOS ST 
have ten months of Vanity Fair, and with it more No PAA, RG 
entertainment than you would get from a win- Sep LS ee 
ter of problem plays, or a five-foot shelf of novels. AS LIKE” 
&@ a) f - - a 
Attention! Eyes right! Salute the coupon! i SOS A iP 
Tear it off, fill it out, and let Vanity Fair keep SS CPW Sy < 
you—for ten months—in step with the times. 7 S EDS ff as Be 
AS Sy Oe ~ x! 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 
The Readers’ Service Department of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
Collection A—s5o slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—5o slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 


Collection C —50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THREE PARK STREET - . ~ - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Walls finished with Cabot's ; Old Virginia White; roofs stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York. 


New and Beautiful Color-Schemes 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White, for the Walls 


A soft, brilliant white that is as cool and clean as new whitewash, and as lasting as 

paint, but hasn’t the hard, opaque “painty’’ look. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains, for the Roof 

Rich moss-greens, tile-reds or dark grays that look like velvet, wear like the wood 
itself, and thoroughly preserve the shingles. 

The result is particularly harmonious and attractive, and is especially appropriate for 
the new and dignified style of country houses that the leading architects are now designing. 
This combination is much cheaper than paint, in both material and labor, and it has so 
much more character and so much finer texture than paint that the artistic effect is 
beyond comparison. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the couniry. Send for samples on wood and name of nearest agent 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
129 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 












































Beauti 7 Birch 
fe Bit iu! 


(Woods ork 


THE FIRST LESSON et See. Use “Beautiful birch” 

for interior trim, veneer doors and floors 
I N Wwo O DW O R K in the home you are planning, and know in 
advance that its interior finish will be “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
birch retains its beauty because of its extremely hard, close grain. 


The way to know birch, and to learn why it is so generally employed for interior trim is 
to ask us for the interesting “Beautiful birch” Book, and read it from end toend. IT’S FREE. 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MFRS. ASS’N, 211 F.R. A. BLDG., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Above, Wheaton, Ill., home. A. E. Colcord, Esq., architect. Birch trimmed. 



















A A GIFT fr OUR SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


HEADQUARTERS NIGHTS, by VERNON KELLOGG 


An amazing revelation of German official character by one who learned to know it from 
personal experience. As special envoy of the Committee for the Relief of Belgium at 
German General Headquarters, the author lived with the German commanders, worked with 
them, talked with them, learned from their own lips their aims and their principles of life. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt recently said of Headquarters Nights: ‘Jt is a convincing, and an 
evidently truthful, exposition of the shocking, the unspeakably dreadful, moral and intellectual per- 
version of character which makes Germany at present a menace to the whole civilized world.” 


Hand. ly bound in cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS + THREE PARK STREET + BOSTON 
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skilfully or carelessly used, it will produce a 
satisfactory result no more than any other 
tool. Many a house painter might profitably 
listen to the story of one of the great artists of 
the Renaissance when his apprentice asked: 
“Tell me master—with what do you mix your 
paints?” “With brains, my lad, with brains.” 

Paints, of course, are not the only media 
available for coating the house with weather- 
protection and beauty, for there are several 
reliable and easily used creosote stains, partic- 
ularly adaptable to use on shingles, either 
roof or sidewalls. 

In applying these stains, architects always 
specify that each shingle shall be dipped, be- 
cause a roof or wall, which has been stained 
after the shingles are nailed in place, is only 
too likely to show ‘bare, unstained places 
wherever a shingle warps or shrinks a bit. So 
prevalent, indeed, is the wise practice of dip- 
ping shingles that one large manufacturer of 
stains successfully combined his product with 
the actual shingles, and placed on the market 
ready-stained shingles, in bundles, to be or- 
dered according to color. 

Another creosote product which has re- 
cently become very popular with architects is 
a flat white which may be used equally well on 
wood, stone or brick, closely approximating 
in effect, whitewash, with none of the objec- 
tionable features of that humble commodity. 
This new white preparation is as firm, solid 
and permanent as paint, yet with a surface 
which is flat and lustrous and not glossy like 
paint. Because it is more volatile than paint, 
it is particularly esteemed by architects who 
are endeavoring to secure the primitive effect 
of early American whitewashed buildings, in 
which the texture of wood or rough-plastered 
stonework is of equal importance with its 
whiteness. 

Many peculiarly charming houses of this 
type have been built in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, and this creosote white has proved 
superior to the best whitewash ever made, 
being not only effective in producing the 
desired appearance, but waterproof as well. 

What of color? Perhaps there are two 
broad divisions of people, when this question 
who have a helpless feeling that 
any color, or combination of colors might be as 
good as any other (if only they could guess 
correctly) and those who enjoy the sublime 
certainty of the farmer who didn’t care what 
color they painted his barn, so long as it was 
red. To ask ‘What color shall I paint my 
house?” is to ask a question but little more 
intelligent than “How long is a piece of 
string?’”’ What are the colors of nearby 
houses? The landscape? What kind of a 
house is it? What materials? What does the 
architect say? It may be a house which 
would be at its best in striking contrast with 
its surroundings, gleaming white, for instance, 
amid surrounding greenness. Or it may be a 
house for which “low visibility,’ camouflage, 
blending it with the landscape, is best. 

But setting aside all special conditions, it 
might be fairly safe to say that the long- 
cherished ideal of many, many people (some- 
times even those who dwell in resplendent 
mansions) is found in that very symbol of the 
American home, past, present and future— 
the little white house with the green blinds. 
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budget and make it work? 
9. What is the best way to manage a maid ? 


successfully ? 





‘a ) HOW MANY OF THESE QUESTIONS 


CAN YOU ANSWER ? 


1. How do you cook Hungarian goulash or Spanish 
stewed chicken? 2. How can you wash silks without 
injuring them? 3. Whatare the best menus to satisfy 
the physical needs of your particular family? 4. What 
should you feed agrowing child? 5. What is the proper 
way toset a table and serve adinner? 6. Whatcan you 
substitute for common articles of food when their price 
makes them luxuries? % How can you keep a family 


8. How can you systematize your housekeeping so as to gain more leisure ? 
10. How can you silence a noisy radiator or tend a furnace 


11. How can you clean wall-paper? 12. What is the best treatment for a kitchen floor? 


THE ANSWERS ‘& these questions, and to hundreds of others that 





confront every home-maker are contained in the 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


This set of four handsome volumes, just off the press in a new uniform edition, beautifully bound in 
dark red cloth, is a veritable encyclopaedia of home-making information. It treats of every housekeeping 
problem from attic to cellar, from cleanliness and health to the latest thing in knitting stitches. In any 
household emergency, on any housekeeping subject—cooking, cleaning, heating, care of the house, servants, 
menus, sickness, accidents— these books are friends to flee to for immediate and practical help. 




































































THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK, By 
Lucia Millet Baxter 


Composed of enlightening chapters on the laundry, 
home sanitation, foreign cooking, toilet suggestions, 
needlework, minor illnesses and scores of other vital 
home-making subjects. This volume contains 18 
full-page illustrations and is packed with the treas- 
ured lore of generations of accomplished housewives. 

“Just the things that all housekeepers, at some time or other, 
have wanted to know.’’"—American Club Woman. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD, By 
Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 


The sub-title of this timely book is ‘‘Better Food 
at Lower Cost.” In these days of conservation 
and soaring prices, what subject is more important 
to the home? The volume is not a dry treatise on 
proteins and calories, but an interesting, practical 
common-sense discussion of the economic prepara- 
tion of three wholesome meals a day. 


“‘A laudable effort to meet the increased cost of living.” 
—New York Sun, 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, By 

Jane Prince 

Cast in the form of friendly letters to a bride, this 
book is crammed with invaluable suggestions on the 
family budget, economy in the home, the weekly 
cleaning, servants, formal dinners and luncheons, 
and other branches of the great profession of mod- 
ern housekeeping which relate to efficient home 
management and mean so much to the _ house- 
keeper's success. 

‘Practical suggestions of the utmost value and help, and ins pir- 
ation in times of discouragement.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE, By Theodore |M. 
Clark 


A thorough-going discussion of the treatment of 
stoves, furnaces, fireplaces, water-pipes, roofs, chim- 
neys, woodwork, floors, plumbing and _ lighting 
fixtures, etc., which is designed to prevent physical 
disorders of the house and reduce expenses for re- 
pairs. This book, written by a noted architect, is a 
certain trouble-saver for any householder. 

Although these four volumes are uniform in style, 
they are absolutely distinct in contents. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 


Inaddition to;the House Beautiful HomeLibrary, 
you may havea twelve-months’ subscription to The 
House Beautiful magazine, with all its splendid 
features on the building, furnishing and decorating 
of homes and the development and care of yards and 
| gardens. In these trying times your home means 
2 more to you, and requires more from you, than ever 
before. You can make it a more satisfying place 
for yourself and for those you love if you will take 
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Special Combination Offer we 
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The regular price of The House Beautiful Py Lg 
magazine is $2.50 a year. The price of the 7 Fs 
four helpful volumes in the House Beautiful Jan SoS 
Home Library is $5.00. At the regular *” 9s 
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rate they would cost you $7.50, but for hi gaioss* 


a limited time you may have them all 








EITHER OF THESE SPLENDID BOOKS OR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
MAGAZINE IS A DELIGHTFUL GIFT FOR A FRIEND 





for $5.00, if you will return at once " Sse 
the attached coupon and a first Age SES 
payment of only Ss POO 
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$2* Invested in Vogue 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extravagance and 
waste must be avoided, you should have Vogue at your 
right hand. For now, every woman must devote even 
more than her usual care to the selection of every 
detail of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown 
or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


suggests 


sthat before you spend a single penny on your new clothes, 
before you even begin to plan your spring wardrobe, you 
consult its great series of Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers. Save yourself from a wrong start. Begin with the 


*Forecast of Spring Fashions 
(NOW READY) 
For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 


“> 


hat“or gown, you may have the Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers of Vogue. 


HERE ARE YOUR 9 NUMBERS: 


Ten if you mail the coupon now 


% Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
The earliest advance information from Paris on the new silhouette— 
saving you from the costliest of all errors, a wrong start. 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 Brides and Summer 
Paris hats; appropriate gowns, Homes May 1 
veils and coiffures. Charming brides, in charming 
Spring Patterns and gowns, are ae charmingly 
. in this number of Vogue. 
New Materials Mar. 1 ws 
Patterns, weaves, colors, materi- 
als favored for Spring. 
Mar. 15 


Spring Fashions 
The full pagentry of the Spring 
mode, unfolded, with dollars-and 
cents information in every line. 


Paris Openings Apr. 1 
The inimitable models of the 
Grandes Maisons, determining 
the mode. 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes’ Apr. 15 
Must you economize? And yet 
look chic ? A Vogue - trained 
dollar is a dollar doubled. 


Don’t Send Money 


Don’t bother to enclose a cheque, or even to write a letter. The 
coupon opposite will do, and is easier and quicker. With one 
stroke of the pen, you will solve your entire spring and sum- 
mer clothes problem, assuring yourself valuable and new 
ideas and insuring yourself against costly failures. 


Travel Number May 15 
Trips planned for you—north, 
south, west—till Europe 
recovers. 


Summer Fashions June 1 


Summer clothes are fascinating. 
Vogue knows. Shows. Buys. 
And you have no regrets. 


In the Country June 15 
Everything from a piquant para- 
sol to a clingless bathing suit. 
What to read and what to do 
with your friends when you 
entertain, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








© Vogue 


¥Special Offer 


Nine Numbers of Vogue 
for $2—ten if you 
mail the coupon now. 


We will start your subscription 
with one of the first copies off 
the press of our Forecast Num- 
ber, thus giving you TEN num- 
bers of Vogue instead of nine, 
if your order is received in time. 


Since the additional copy 
must come out of a small re- 
serve supply on hand to YS 


meet the demand for this yA A) 
annual Forecast Num- L. © 

ber, you can see why Lo. Pas 
this extra number SY Ao” Ne 
cannot be guar- o yyy 


anteed unless “ Po Sey 
your order is L < PS eS Exe 
received Ft an an 
immedi- SO a setae a 
ately. oot o ce 2 






















OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown many illustrations of 


attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 


the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 


This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (92” x 123’), contains, among others, the following 


illustrated articles by prominent architects: 
The Wooden House, By THomas P. Ropinson The Stucco House, By Davip B. BARNES 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECIAL OFFER: { oye acer ncaa ae ieee months - -- + 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


(The reprint alene will be sent 
upon receipt of 50 cents) 


} $1.00 
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IN THE KITCHEN 
STOVE 


HE following suggestions from the Federal 

Bureau of Mines in co-operation with the 
Fuel Administration are offered for your 
guidance. 

Careless use of coal in kitchen stoves and 
household furnaces is very wasteful. Only a 
small part of the heat in the fuel may thus be 
usefully employed. Be sure the heat is doing 
what you want it to do rather than needlessly 
heating the chimney. 

Be sure the smoke passages in the stove are 
clean. Keep them clean. If the scraper made 
for the purpose is lost, get another. 

Reduce the hours of running the stove as 
much as practicable. 

Fireless cookers may help reduce the time 
of keeping a fire. 

Running the range to heat tank water only 
is not economical. Be sparing of hot water in 
such cases. 

Break the lumps of coal to sizes no larger 
than eggs. 

When the stove must run some hours a full 
fire-box carefully controlled by dampers is 
more economical than fires so small that the 
grate is only partly covered. 

With a big fire a little air is needed over the 
coal as well as through it. If soft coal is used, 
allow just enough air to come through the 
damper over the fire to make the flames so 
short they will not reach the second row of 
stove-lids. 

Close the top draft damper when the flames 
get shorter than the first row of stove lids. 

When it is necessary to carry a fire over 
night, fill the fire-box with coal, cover over 
tightly with ashes and close all dampers. To 
start the fire, open the damper below the 
grate and the one in the stove pipe. Break 
up the coke in the fire box with a poker, rat- 
tling the ash into the ash box. 

Save what coal and coke you can from the 
ashes and use when you have a good fire. 

When the fire is well started, close the 
damper in the smoke pipe as much as you can 
to maintain the fire you need. Open this 
damper to prevent smoking while putting in 
fresh coal. Damper control is the secret of 
economical heating. 


ECONOMY 


YOUR GARDEN IN 
ADVANCE 


N planning the garden have due regard to 
supplying the family with fresh vegetables 
as well as those desired for canning or drying, 
but refrain from entering the field of commer- 
cial vegetable production unless you are an 
experienced practical gardener with suitable 
soil and location and adequate capital -to 
finance the operation. 

Planning the garden on paper—that is, 
drawing a right plan to scale on which are 
indicated the spaces to be devoted to early 
planted and later crops, the best planting 
dates, etc.,—is an interesting winter evening 
employment for the entire family. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. C opy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


A remodeled farm house on Lake Cham- 
plain, two miles from Essex village, New 
York, and twenty-eight miles from Platts- 
burg by motor, would make a charming home 
for a small family who wished to be near the 
training camp. The house has ten rooms, 
two baths, sleeping porch, large veranda and 
two open fireplaces, and commands a lovely 
view, across the Lake, of the Green Moun- 
tains. There are also a three room cottage and 
sixteen acres of ground, with about 300 apple 
trees and all small fruits. The price asked for 
the entire property is $20,000, one half of 
which will be accepted in cash and the balance 
on mortgage if desired. 

An unusual and interesting request comes 
from a reader who owns a lot 56 by 18o feet 
in East Piedmont Heights, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. She wishes to exchange this property 
for a residential lot in Charleston, W. Va., 
where business has compelled her to locate. 
The price is $4000. 

A seven-room shingled house with all 
improvements is for sale at Winthrop Center 
Massachusetts. There are about 6897 square 
feet of land, shade and fruit trees. $5150 is 
the price asked for the property. 

In a desirable section of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, is a three story, nine room house, 
with two car garage, offered for sale at $12,500. 
There are 10,694 square feet of property with 
the house, and the latter is equipped with 
gas, electricity and hot water heating system. 

One: of our readers is looking for an old 
brick or stone house, modernized and 
furnished and located in a dry, healthful 
climate near enough to a good market town 
to have sewerage, water, light and good roads. 
The inquirer does not specify any particular 
section of the country, so long as the re- 
quired climatic conditions are met, but his 
insistence upon mild dry winters, with little 
or no snow, precludes New England. He i 
willing to invest $5000. 

An instructor in a well-known boys’ school 
wishes to purchase twenty-five acres of farm 
land bordering a lake within about 100 miles 
of Boston, as a site for a boys’ camp. There 
must be from three to four acres of level 
cleared land and a pure water supply. A good 
water frontage of at least one hundred yards 
is also desirable. For buildings, the instructor 
would like a six- or seven-room house and a 
sizable barn. The situation preferred is one 
five or six miles from a village or railroad and 
the locality that of southern Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont or western Massa- 
chusetts. The camp is to accommodate from 
30 to 40 boys who will live in tents. The 
price offered for the right place is $3,000 to 
$5,000 cash. 
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| customers. Safe shipment anywhere. Use coupon NOW! 


‘Gordon rdon-Van Tine Co. “oss 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back Back tens ‘ 
Se a a a a ST 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6676 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 


~ Name. . 


Address 





Home Plan 
No. 1447— 
Has an interior 
arrangement that 
fully equals the 
beauty of the out- 
side. Complete, 
wholesale, 








wae 


Let us save for you, too. Despite war conditions, Gordon -Van Tine building material prices are still 
exceptionally low. You can save money by building NOW! Get our wholesale prices. No extras, no additions. 


Ready-Cut Houses—$300 up. No high-priced labor needed—everything cut to fit— 
save time and waste of material. Not Ready-Cut if wanted. ALLhighest standard material. 


Send for Book, “Gordon-Van Tine sed 200 plans, photos, prices. 







100,000 





| 
. Send me Free the Books checked 
| Gordon -Van Tine ‘ = Greenhouses and Hotbeds Summer be 
| | e | Home Plans CO Garages for the Home Grower O Cottages A of 
“* ‘ 


The Terra 
Cotta TILES 


in the roof of this beautiful 

| residence of Mr. Kinsella, 
Buffalo, N. Y., are the pattern 
known as the Imperial Closed 
Shingle. (See detail of design 
more clearly shown in border 
of this advertisement,) 





Consult your architect and write for our 
booklet, “The Roof Beautiful,” printed 
incolors. Itcontains viewsof many beau- 
tiful homes with roofs of Terra Cotta 
Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 





Ludowici-Celadon Co. 
es Miss. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Architects: Wood & Bradney, Buffalo, N. Y. Gen. Offices: 1111-21 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

















12 Everbearing Red Raspberries. 
Bears through entire summer and 
late autumn. 


12 June Red. Ripens latter part of 
June, extremely hardy and vigorous, 
enormous producer, large berries. 


1 2 Herbert Red. Largest of all red 
raspberries. Flavor very sweet and 
juicy. Very best for table use. 


25 Reading Giant Asparagus Plants. 
If you prefer more than one dozen of any variety 1318 BEACON STREET 


you can make your own selection to total 72. 





Preserve Your OwnFruit from Your Own Garden 


Our $5.00 CONSERVATION SPECIAL makes it easy pleasant. You send 
your order. We guarantee satisfaction. Youremit when you have received and examined stock. 


WE WILL SHIP PREPAID 


And for good measure 25 Reading Giant Asparagus Plants. All for $5.00, delivered at your door. 


$5.00 Will Buy incibeny Bui: WHITING NURSERY COMPANY 





nl 





12 Royal Purple. A new quality berry 
similar but superior to famous Colum- 
bian Raspberry. Fine for table. Has no 
equal for canning. 
12 Winona Black. The most prolific 
bearer of all raspberries. Adapted to 
any soil. The finest of all black raspberries. 
12 Eldorado Blackberries. The best 
blackberry ever introduced. Vines 
very vigorous, few thorns; color deep black, 
almost coreless, small seeds, unusually sweet. 


: BOSTON, ‘MASS. 
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The Charm of Perfect Appointments 


OLBY’'S decorating service 1s 


Ni > 
x ete 


select and place these masterpieces in 
harmonious settings is the service of 
expert Colby decorators. Wherever 
located, Colby decorators are at your 


unique in America. We repro- 
duce not only the old master 
pieces of furniture, but also the har- 


Cp REC OR MEECS 








monious surroundings in walls, hang- 
ings and appointments, bringing into 
the modern home the distinctive 
charm of bygone days. 


gq For over half a century only the best 
examples of historic styles have been 


produced in the Colby Shops. To 


service. 


Write for Booklet 
qA booklet telling much more about 


our unique and comprehensive service 
will be mailed upon request. To 
write for it will put you under no 


obligations. Merely ask for booklet 42. 


Established 1866 


JOHN A. COLBY & SON 


129 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Til. 
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Illini Country Club, Springfield, Illinois 


Harmonious Colors in Floors 


@ The naturally light tones of woods suited to the making of fine floors sometimes may fail to 
harmonize with other interior finish and furnishings of homes and other structures. 


@ That possible objection, however, is readily overcome by the proper use of modern stains and 


when the wood used is 
Southern Pine 


‘*The Wood of Service’’ 





g Architects and professional builders know as a matter of course that Southern Pine, perfectly man- 
ufactured in standard sizes today, makes floors fully the equal, in durability and fine finish, of the 
most expensive hardwoods; and they can be stained easily and permanently any desired color or tone. 


@ The comparative low cost of Southern Pine should make it first choice wherever economy is a 
consideration in building, whether in the home or in clubs, auditoriums, office buildings, churches, 
schools or other public structures. The high percentage of unusually long lengths in Southern Pine 
Flooring makes it exceptionally easy to lay over large areas. 


If you have building in prospect, it will be well worth your while to send for the informative 
booklet, “Beauty Plus Service In Floors,” which gives detailed instructions for finishing fine 
floors of Southern Pine. Mailed gratis, promptly on request, if you address Department A-63. 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





Sixty 
successful years 


Sixty years have been devoted by Berry Brothers to the study 
of the manufacture of varnish. The sum of the knowledge thus 
gained is evidenced in the superior quality of our various products. 
This quality is a guaranty of beauty and permanence, and the 
Berry label a safe guide for every user or buyer of varnish. 


Write for our new booklet illustrating various attract- 
ive schemes for using the following Berry Finishes. 


FLOOR «+ VARNISH 
Luxeberry Wall Finishes Berrycraft Stain Finish 
Luxeberry Wood Finish ~~ Auto Color Varnishes 
Luxeberry Spar Varnish Floor Wax (646) 


Berry Brothers, Inc. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. San Francisco 


STAINS VARNISHE.S ENAMELS 








